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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AS- 

SOCIATION WILL BE HELD AT THE HOTEL BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 
JANUARY 11-12, 1940. The program will include speeches 
from representative leaders on freedom in various realms,—legis- 
lation, experimentation, finances, and religion. One session will 
be devoted to a symposium on the relations between the liberal 
arts college, the junior college, and the professional school. A 
distinguished foreign diplomat has been asked to be a luncheon 
speaker and an outstanding American educator to give the ad- 
dress at the annual dinner. There should be again some very 
interesting discussion on the reports of various commissions, not- 
ably the Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure 
and the Commission on Public Relations. 


MORE UNIFORM SCHEDULES in universities and colleges 

has been the subject of discussion in educational circles. This 
would enable learned societies, committees, commissions and 
other professional groups to hold their meetings at periods of 
the year when they would not interfere with academic work. 
Although difficulties due to differences of climate and to religious 
observances make this a far from easy problem, it has been sug- 
gested that the whole matter be given serious consideration with 
the view that definite action be taken. 


DE. STEPHEN DUGGAN, director of the INSTITUTE OF 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION announced on September 
5th that, as a result of the European war, all foreign student 
exchanges between this country and Europe have been canceled. 
More than 300 students are affected. The exchange with South 
America, Canada and the Far East has not been canceled. The 
Institute continues its work with undiminished energy, placing 
emphasis upon exchanges with Latin America and Canada, and 
looks upon the war as an interlude. 


HE COPIES OF SCIENTIA which have recently come to the 
Association’s library indicate that this international scientific 
review is well edited with a most distingushed group of collabora- 


tors. 
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E UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION has is- 

sued in three languages—English, Spanish and Portuguese— 
a new bulletin describing pictorially and in text, ‘‘ Education in 
the United States of America.’’ The bulletin will serve an exten- 
sive need particularly in meeting the many requests that come to 
the Federal Office from foreign countries for information in re- 
gard to the organization and functioning of education in this 
country. Commissioner J. W. Studebaker, in referring to the 
volume which was made available for its initial distribution to 
Spanish, Portuguese and English-speaking delegates to the 
Eighth Conference of the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations last August, states that the material is offered as a con- 
tribution toward inter-American cultural understanding. 


PREFACE TO TEACHING written by Henry W. Simon of 

Teachers College (Columbia University) faculty and pub- 
lished by Oxford Press is eminently worthy of perusal by all 
teachers, especially by beginners or by those preparing to teach. 
In ‘‘clear, non-technical, vigorous, and understandable’’ English 
Professor Simon gives his views upon the function and scope of 
teaching. The book is divided into two parts: What the Job Is, 
and How to Do It, with an ‘‘Interlude on Parents.’’ ‘‘His 
book,’’ writes Abraham Flexner in the Foreword, ‘‘can therefore 
be commended to all those who naturally shrink from orthodox 
educational literature, and it should also be pressed upon the 
attention of those who wallow in this literature under the impres- 
sion that the more unintelligible an educational discussion is, the 
more scientific it becomes.”’ 


MPROVEMENT OF STUDY HABITS by Dr. Edward S. 
Jones, although primarily designed as a manual for students 
about to begin college, should prove an invaluable aid to anyone 
interested in education. There are chapters on increasing the 
speed and accuracy of one’s reading, improving one’s memory, 
and, among many others, there are helpful suggestions concerning 
note taking and the use of a library. This book is a completely 
revised and enlarged fifth edition published by Foster and Stew- 
art, Buffalo, New York. 


ROBERT RUSSELL WICKS, Dean of the University Chapel 
at Princeton University has recently published a small book 
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of incalculable value to any who read its pages. It is entitled 
One Generation and Another—Handing on a Family Tradition. 
In his Foreword Dean Wicks writes: ‘‘For those who will some- 
time look forward to marriage and a family of their own, or who 
are, with due fear and trembling, already under the responsibility, 
this little book. has been written. It is not a discussion of those 
problems on which so many households have been wrecked, but 
rather a plain report of what transpires in homes that have sur- 
vived difficulties, preserved happiness, trained the trustworthy 
and willing citizens on whom our civilization has relied, and 
blessed their children with memories that abide as the most cher- 
ished possessions of life.’” This is a companion volume to another 
book, The Reason for Living and is published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons of New York and London. 


ITALIZING A COLLEGE LIBRARY by B. Lamar Johnson, 

Librarian and Dean of Instruction at Stephens College, Mis- 
souri, is a timely and useful book dealing with a modern library 
program planned to increase the value of the library to the college 
and to its students. It is based upon experiments developed at 
Stephens College through the aid of grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and is published by the American 
Library Association in Chicago. 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of William Lyon Phelps, published 
by the Oxford Press, will make very interesting and enliven- 
ing reading for college teachers and administrators. 


OM THE GERMAN SCIENTIFIC PRESS has been received 

an excellent textbook in German on general physics, ‘‘ Physik,”’ 
written by Dr. Paul Wessel and edited by Dr. V. R. Von Paar. 
Published by Ernst Reinhardt in Munich this year, containing 
over 500 pages, and selling for Rm. 4.90, it treats the whole field of 
physics from the standpoint of a first-year college course, giving 
in the first section a thorough treatment of general physical prin- 
ciples, following this with a review complete with the chief for- 
mulae, and ending with some 1500 questions answered by refer- 
ences to the text. Its subject matter comprises the classical fields 
of mechanics, sound, heat, light, magnetism, electricity, a chapter 
on modern physics dealing with electromagnetic and atomic 
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theory, and is slightly more inclusive than our general textbooks. 
Dr. Von Paar has done splendid work in enhancing its usefulness 
by printing all important statements and laws in bold type, by 
providing a really adequate index only too often neglected in 
American texts, and by including among the many tables a list 
of dimensions of the principal physical quantities. Perhaps its 
only serious fault is the scarcity of illustrations and figures; but 
this may be excused on the grounds of economy which brings the 
book within reach of all. It is unfortunate that it is in German, 
thus precluding its use by first-year students in this country. 
However, it still forms a very useful review for those studying 
for advanced general examinations. 


GPORTS EDUCATION—The New Curriculum in Physical 

Education by Seward C. Staley—is a book prepared for use 
by professional students and by supervisors and teachers engaged 
in formulating and teaching curricula in this field. Principals 
and superintendents will also find much of value in it. Among 
the subjects discussed are Objectives, Leisure Time, Character 
and Sports, Principles for Evaluating Sports, Methods of Teach- 
ing, Sports Appreciation, and Future Changes in the Program. 
The publisher is A. S. Barnes & Company, New York. 


66 A HISTORY OF THE POSITION OF DEAN OF WOMEN 

in a Selected Group of Co-educational Colleges and Uni- 
versities in the United States’’ is an admirable research study by 
Lulu Holmes the purpose of which is to describe the origin and 
to trace the growth in importance and responsibility of the Dean 
of Women. It is No. 767 of the Contributions to Education pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


(TRENDS IN TUITION FEES from the pen of Trevor Arnett 

is the third in a series of monographs which deal with condi- 
tions confronting endowed universities and colleges having com- 
mon financial problems. Doctor Arnett has carefully obtained 
his interesting information which is eminently worth perusal by 
all college administrators. Because of his long experience as 
president of the General Education Board and as director of the 
finances of the University of Chicago, he speaks with authority on 
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all matters pertaining to college finances. The monograph is 
listed as ‘‘ Occasional Papers, No. 11,’’ published by the General 
Education Board of New York City. 


REV. F. J. DOLAN, president of Holy Cross College, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, since 1935, died on September 6th follow- 
ing an operation for a throat ailment. 


DE». DAVID M. EDWARDS, president of Friends University, 
Wichita, Kansas, was fatally injured in an automobile acci- 
dent last August. 


OHN C. FUTRALL, president of the University of Arkansas, 
was killed in an automobile accident on September 12, 1939. 


OTHER MARY IGNATIUS, president of Rosemont College, 
Pennsylvania, died on board the S. 8S. Laconia this summer 
returning from Europe. 


AMES HAMPTON KIRKLAND, Chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University for 45 years, died at his summer home in Canada, 
August 5, 1939. 


R. HAROLD MESTRE, Dean of Bard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, died of a heart attack on September 9, 1939. 


THE 500TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INVENTION OF 

PRINTING, which by common consent has been fixed for 
1940, will be celebrated by nation-wide observances. That year 
is also identified with the first printing in the Western Hemi- 
sphere at Mexico City in 1539 and the earliest American publica- 
tion, the ‘‘Bay Psalm Book’’ by the Stephen Daye Press at Cam- 
bridge in 1640. All these beginnings were important milestones 
of progress but their true significance is measured by the spread 
of knowledge and understanding through the printed word dur- 
ing the past five centuries. This anniversary is an exceptional 
opportunity for libraries to emphasize their leadership of cultural 
development. By taking the initiative in organizing a commu- 
nity celebration, they will not only gain desirable, and deserved 
publicity for library service but will also establish closer associa- 
tion with printers, schools and civic organizations. Comprehen- 
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sive plans are being formulated by a special committee of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GRAPHIC ARTS supported by 
an appropriation from the Carnegie Corporation. A ‘‘Manual 
of Suggestions’’ is being prepared and individual counsel and 
information are available. Write to: Will Ransom, Secretary, 
Printing Anniversary Committee, American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, 285 Madison Avenue, New York, New York. 


HE SUMMER MONTHS bring the Editor a welcome opportu- 

nity to read the many pamphlets and similar occasional pub- 

lications which reach his desk at busier moments. Such reading 
is invariably fruitful. 

The Philadelphia Museum Bulletin, Vol. XXXIV, No. 182, for 
May, 1939, is devoted to Living Memorials and contains in its 
sixteen pages a series of reproductions of doorways, cloisters, 
alcoves and rooms which have been given to the Museum in mem- 
ory of its donors and other interested individuals. The pictures 
are uniformly excellent and as they deal with important works of 
art should be useful to any art department. Which leads to this 
thought : 

Do our college libraries generally realize the extent to which 
they can amplify their collections by the inclusion of pamphlets 
such as this one? Many a museum issues illustrated bulletins, 
many a catalog of a special exhibition or collection is obtainable 
by the librarian who is looking for valuable accessions of art repro- 
ductions. And incidentally many of them are free or may be had 
at nominal cost. 


QUESTIONABLE QUESTIONNAIRES AND Data FOR DISSERTATIONS 


HE ASSOCIATION’S campaign of a few years ago against 
questionable questionnaires has not, we are sorry to admit, 
been one hundred per cent successful. Protests are now coming to 
this office against uninvited and even unheralded university vis- 
itors who hope to consume the time of officers and students in 
the effort to secure data for dissertations which will be accept- 
able to examining committees. The new type of ‘‘visitation”’ 
is even more difficult to endure than the questionnaire which 
brought forth this reply: 
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My Dear Inquisitor: 

Your letter of March 16 has come to my hands. We have 
no publicity director so that many things thus directed are 
handed to me. I have, I trust, been in general rather good- 
natured about answering questionnaires. At any rate, I 
know that altogether too much of my time is tied up by such 
pursuits. After giving considerable thought to the subject 
I have concluded that it would be unwise and in fact impos- 
sible for me to answer this particular questionnaire for the 
following reasons: 

(1) I do not know the answers. 

(2) Nobody else does. 

(3) It would take several weeks of work to determine the 
answers. 

(4) I suspect that the time might be much better em- 
ployed. 

(5) If you had the answers I am not sure you could make 
a human document out of such a series of statistics. 

(6) I doubt whether statistics of this sort can be accurate 
and consequently whether any summation of such statistics 
can have any specific meaning. 

I can assure you that if it were possible without undue 
interruption of ordinary duties to furnish the answers to 
your questions, I would be very glad to do so, but the rea- 
sons given above are very vividly present to my mind. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) X Y Z, 
Assistant to the President. 


UR LEARNING should be neither a couch on which to rest, 
nor a cloister in which to promenade alone; nor as a tower 
from which to look down on others; nor as a fortress whence we 
may resist them; nor as a workshop for gain and merchandise, 
but as a rich armory and treasury for the glory of the Creator 
and the ennoblement of life—Francis Bacon. 


‘THE INDIVIDUAL man is a granule in the world of humanity. 

His relationship to the other granules of humanity and to 
the physical universe gives his life a definite meaning. This rela- 
tion is completely determined by his conduct. If the social cos- 
mos, the Kingdom of God, is to appear on earth, the conduct of 
the human granules must be guided toward that goal. . . . Love, 
according to Christ, is the most powerful of all coordinating 
forces. Its coordinating action in the spiritual world is very 
similar to that of the gravitational force in the physical world. ... 
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Under the guidance of this law (of love) we can liberate ourselves 
from the dominating love of purely material things and thus 
rescue our own individual lives and the life of humanity from the 
threatening chaos and transform it into a cosmos, a life of simple 
law and beautiful order.—Michael Pupin. 








LIBERAL LEARNING* 


HENRY M. WRISTON 
PRESIDENT, BROWN UNIVERSITY 


QNE of the most common assumptions about education is that it 

must take its co’or from its environment, and serve those wants 
of which society is most acutely conscious at the moment. If that 
were really true, there would be no reason to speak of a liberal edu- 
cation today, for the contemporary world is not organized around 
forces directed toward freedom. Politics, international relations, 
and social controls are largely predicated upon economic deter- 
minism in many nations. Once economic determinism is accepted 
as a philosophical principle, totalitarianism becomes the necessary 
program in government. And the totalitarian spirit is so anti- 
thetical to the liberal ideal that whenever practice approximates, 
or even approaches, totalitarianism, everything liberal that falls 
across its path is destroyed. When the state is supreme, liberal 
education is almost impossible. 

Economic determinism, in one of its crudest forms, appears in 
the current emphasis upon the distinction between the ‘‘haves’’ 
and the ‘‘have nots’’ among nations. Of course there are differ- 
ences in wealth, in natural resources, and in size; no one would 
deny that there are differences in the quality of economic oppor- 
tunity, and strategic location. Not all the wisdom in the world, 
nor all its resources, can ever erect mountain barriers in the plains, 
or throw down ranges of mountains when they exist in incon- 
venient places. Nor can natural resources be extemporized. But 
the distinction between the ‘‘haves’’ and the ‘‘have nots’’ is 
utterly dishonest when used as a basis for unethical action. In 
private life it encourages theft; in public life it has condoned the 
most savage international brutalities. 

The results of this presumption of the domination of education 
by its environment are profoundly apparent in America today. 
One is tempted to say that they are disastrously apparent. We 
have had ten years of economic hardship; memory of them is so 
sharp that if courage is feeble, those ten years are likely to blot 
from our view many earlier years of wealth and progress, our 

* Address delivered during Centennial Celebration, Duke University, April 
21, 1939. 
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tremendous resources, our magnificent location, our unparalleled 
opportunities, and all the blessings which have been showered 
upon us. Because of an overly deep concern regarding economic 
factors, such as unemployment, there has been a tremendous drive 
against liberal education. We have been urged to put our prin- 
cipal emphasis upon defensive measures, and to train our youth 
for jobs as the most essential step. 

There has been a marked manifestation of fear that unless we 
abandon liberal traditions in education and turn our energies into 
so-called practical lines, revolution is just around the corner. 
Nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, Edmund Burke said, 
‘‘Nothing is so rash as fear; and the counsels of pusillanimity 
very rarely put off, whilst they are always sure to aggravate, the 
evils from which they would fly ...’’ Never has there been a 
clearer and more transparent manifestation of the validity of 
Burke’s dictum than in the results of scurrying away from a time- 
tested liberal tradition in education, as though it were responsible 
for our troubles. The problems of youth have always been serious, 
and they have been accentuated by the depression, but the over- 
emphasis which speaks of ‘‘a lost generation’’ and of ‘‘the tragedy 
of youth’’ comes from counsels of fear. Every defensive move 
proves rash and makes the situation worse. 

Fortunately, as long as there is freedom, education need not 
take its color from its environment. Indeed, if it reflects its 
environment, it fails to achieve and exercise its highest function. 
In point of fact, education exists not to reflect, but to alter, its 
environment. It exists to redress the balance of the mind and to 
bring into focus those riches of the human spirit which the certified 
public accountant cannot enter upon a commercial balance sheet. 
It is another proof that the soul should stamp itself upon the 
environment. 

During the last hundred years there has been a beautiful illus- 
tration of this fact, almost upon a laboratory scale, in Denmark. 
Having first lost Sweden and then Norway, it was later deprived 
by Bismarck of Schleswig and Holstein. Its people, if any in the 
world, might legitimately have complained that they did not have 
‘‘lebensraum.’’ They were forced to win a breathing space from 
the sea by dikes; from dune and heath by grasses and forestation. 
Yet from the meagerest of natural resources they have built an 
effective economy. Indeed, they have done something infinitely 
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more. They have turned from a tradition of warfare into paths 
of peace, and they have made that transition, not because they had 
a surfeit of wealth, not because they exercised the authority of a 
great power, not because they held a position of leadership in 
science or technology, not because their techniques were superior. 
They have achieved their present relatively happy status because 
they quit crying for the moon and embraced the good earth. They 
have ceased pitying themselves and have accepted the beauty and 
the joy of life as of more value than its loss and pain. 

They did this under the inspiration of an idealist; Bishop 
Grundtvig denounced the hot pursuit of an ‘‘assured livelihood,’’ 
or, as we would call it today, ‘‘economic security.’’ Any refusal 
by a people to accept the hazards of life and to take the bitter with 
the sweet seemed to him to demonstrate that they had lost their 
energy and independence and love of learning. Therefore, he 
sought to give them neither agricultural education, though there 
was imperative need to improve their farming, nor technical edu- 
cation, though it was essential to improve their manufactures; 
instead he proposed ‘‘for each individual the development and 
enlightenment which bring their own reward.’’ 

Let us accept those words as an adequate definition of a liberal 
education. They show it to be an experience valid within itself, 
wholly self-justified. They make clear the fact that it is not mere 
preparation for the professions, or even (an absurd phrase!) ‘‘for 
life.’’ Whatever their nationalistic tendencies, Grundtvig and his 
disciples demonstrated with complete finality how ridiculous is the 
fiction that a liberal education is confined within the boundaries 
of an established and immutable pattern of studies. They an- 
swered forever the mistaken assertion that liberal learning is the 
esoteric possession of the intellectual elite, for they showed that the 
peasantry profited richly and permanently from its disciplines. 
The fruits of those disciplines were intellectual perspective, 
warmth of emotional response, and power of critical thought. 

Those words, ‘‘the development and enlightenment which bring 
their own reward,’’ just about a century old, were sneered at by 
the self-styled realists. Men were crying for bread and this mad 
bishop would give them nothing substantial, only words. It was 
asserted in Denmark then, as it is asserted in America now, that 
man cannot eat beauty, that he cannot subsist upon poetry and 
literature and music. Grundtvig’s response was the inevitable 
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response of the liberal educator everywhere, always, ‘‘Man shall 
not live by bread alone,’’ and he will live more happily, more 
effectively, more richly with fewer economic goods, if he have 
treasures of the mind and spirit. He saw, what must always lie 
at the root of liberal education, that wisdom is more essential than 
skill. He insisted upon the fact familiar to all liberal educators, 
that the wise man may acquire skill, while there is no evidence 
that the skillful man will become wise. 

If skill alone could solve our problems, we would be well off. 
The gifts which science and technology have given to mankind 
have vastly increased our power. The slaves of the lamp, the 
slaves of the machine do the bidding of the humblest. They have 
enormously increased capacities for achievement, but they have 
equally increased capacities for destruction. Skill without wis- 
dom, skill without self-discipline, skill without ethics only make 
the descent to hell, always easy, just so much swifter and more 
catastrophic. 

The world is not suffering primarily from shortages of food or 
clothing or resources; if that were so, the major energies of man- 
kind would not now be turned into non-productive armaments. 
The most conspicuous fact in the world today is not that the eco- 
nomic system is out of balance, that there are men who are ill-fed, 
ill-housed, and ill-clothed ; all that is trivial beside the fact that the 
moral system is so frightfully out of balance that a man without 
ethical perception can put a great spiritual leader into a concen- 
tration camp ; that greed for power can devastate the architectural 
richness of Spain, reduce millions of its people to penury, and 
provide a tremendous opportunity for the spread of disease; that 
lust for power can reduce the most ancient civilization extant in 
the world to ashes,—as in China. The world is suffering, in short, 
from bad faith, from deliberate refusal to be bound by ethical con- 
cepts and a denial of the obligation to exercise self-discipline. 

Even so, there can be no clearer illustration of the futility of 
force when it comes into competition with the human spirit than 
the migration of the Chinese colleges and universities westward, 
away from Japanese domination. It may be possible to conquer 
the land, it may be possible to seize resources, it may be possible 
to control cities with their trade and commerce, but courage is 
beyond capture and the human spirit may remain free even though 
the body is in bondage. 
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In this free nation, in the strongest strategic position in the 
world—in a military sense not only, but in an economic sense as 
well—we should blush at our doubts and fears. We should repent 
our lamentations because part of the cream has been skimmed from 
the richest milk in the world, because part of the profit has dis- 
appeared from the most effective industrial system in the world. 
We should recognize that the way out of the financial and economic 
chaos is not through technical skills alone, but even more through 
a spiritual and intellectual regeneration. 

This University is manifestation enough that economic troubles 
are not overwhelming. When it was founded a century ago, not 
one of those devoted men, making profound sacrifices for its estab- 
lishment, could in his wildest dreams have imagined a scene of 
such beauty as that which surrounds us, such comfort as that which 
has become commonplace, such resources in library and laboratory 
as now we take for granted. It was established for precisely the 
same purposes that Bishop Grundtvig was pleading at the same 
moment in Denmark; he wanted his schools to perform for the 
intellectual and emotional life of the students what the church did 
for the spiritual life of the people. This University, small as it 
then was, poverty stricken as it now appears to have been, was 
dedicated to that specific purpose. Indeed, it was guided by the 
church and had a spiritual aim as definite and as clearly perceived 
as its intellectual objective. 

If at a critical moment in the history of our times, after an 
expansion in resources and opportunities which has been closely 
paralleled in other institutions in the United States; if under such 
circumstances we betray those courageous, those single-minded 
men of a hundred years ago by abandoning the liberal ideal 
because, forsooth, after the fat years we have lean years, then, 
indeed, courage is dead. Then, indeed, the words of the prophet 
shall have been fulfilled, ‘‘Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.’’ Rather let this institution and others which have grown 
with it continue to develop their scientific techniques and improve 
their skills, remembering always, however, that those are secon- 
dary achievements,—that the central facts in life are the enfran- 
chisement of the mind, the refinement of emotional response, and 
the release of spiritual energies. To those ends, whether in pros- 
perity or in adversity, may Duke University ever be dedicated. 











A CRITIQUE OF PRESENT TRENDS IN MEDICAL 
EDUCATION* 


FOSTER KENNEDY, M.D. 
PROFESSOR OF NEUROLOGY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
DIRECTOR OF DEPARTMENT OF NEUROLOGY, BELLEVUE HOSPITAL 


Y observations on tendencies in our present medical educa- 
tional system, are prompted by my feelings of distress at the 
advanced age, the wrinkled brows, and the sere-and-withered-leaf 
appearance of those completing their medical under-graduate 
careers, and at such imposed infantilism through this prolonged 
sojourn in the nurseries of our profession. Our educational 
system seems, in the schools, and in the teaching of the humani- 
ties in the universities, to have been sacrificing quality of stand- 
ards to mere duration. 

The ritual of education is devouring our youth and without 
even fattening them first; its great prolongation into the latest 
twenties or earlier thirties, must end in the intellectual steriliza- 
tion of the profession of medicine. Surely it is only in its very 
earliest stages that education can be a matter of factual stuffing. 
Culture is what is left over when the facts that we have learned 
have been forgotten. The whole aim of secondary and under- 
graduate medical education should be directed towards a leading 
out of the thinking powers of the man or woman. Sound prin- 
ciples, a cultured or scientific outlook, are more important than 
a store of knowledge. The great mass of the population of any 
country, biologically speaking is not educable in terms of the 
high school if the standard of the high school be high. And 
when we try to educate in the high school, as is now being done, 
70% of American youth of high school age, it must happen that 
most are not educated at all and the best are not educated 
enough. 

From a bulletin of a great midwestern university, 1938-9: 
‘‘The University admits without examination all graduates of 
high schools in the state which are on the approved list of the 
Department of Education; a student who has completed fifteen 
acceptable units with high grades in an accredited high school 

* Address delivered at the New York Academy of Medicine, February 7, 
1939. 
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may be admitted upon the recommendation of the high school 
principal.’’ As Gilbert said ‘‘when everybody’s somebody, then 
nobody’s anybody.”’ 

We hear often that the schools press our students but this is 
not because the pressure is too great, it is that most of the stu- 
dents are too soft, and should not be there to have the pressure 
put upon them. The reduction of standards in the primary and 
secondary schools has led, naturally, to a demand for more edu- 
eation in the universities; therefore too many people go to the 
universities, where they are being taught from eighteen to 
twenty-two what they should have learned from fourteen to 
eighteen. Our school system not only should educate as much as 
is needed for the general population, but should distill brains and 
produce out of the general mass the best for the higher pro- 
fessions. 

It is now twenty-six years since I said here in New York that 
I could not but feel that American medical education in tying 
itself to an obligatory degree of bachelor of arts before the begin- 
ning of the study of medicine had put its money on the wrong 
horse. I still am of that opinion, supplemented by a demand for 
rigorous marking in high school graduating examinations. True, 
I now know why, at that time—more than a quarter of a century 
ago—the leaders and well-wishers of medical education here did 
what they did. For a long time before then a great mass of 
cheap night schools and medical diploma mills had been debauch- 
ing the medical profession. It was necessary to use an instru- 
ment for their elimination. The instrument best fitted for the 
purpose then was the classification of medical schools, according 
to certain arbitrary standards; of these standards the most 
potent weapon, in political-medical effect, was the obligatory bac- 
calaureate in the humanities. We know the result of that policy. 
The weak medical schools were extinguished ; indeed for a while, 
to such an extent that hardly enough students were graduated 
in medicine to deal with the needs of the country. Cults of free- 
thinking, Christian Science, naturopaths, and osteopaths grew 
up, largely owing to our inability to satisfy the medical require- 
ments of so large a population. However, the obligatory premed- 
ical B.A., I believe, has outlived its usefulness and its ubiquity 
has led to its degradation. Its existence, so widely spread be- 
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cause of lower standards in the schools, has allowed the primary 
and secondary schools enormously in vicious cycle to lower their 
standards still further. These standards have been lowered 
owing to our mistaken idea that education can somehow improve 
the mind itself. In the 19th century it was thought that if you 
taught everybody everything, you would grow everything out of 
everybody and that by teaching we could make dull minds into 
bright ones. The advance of biological knowledge has demon- 
strated this fallacy and has again made necessary a demand for 
primary and secondary education adapted to each student’s bio- 
logical endowment and an educational system which will advance, 
to the highest places, individuals of the highest minds. A degree 
in the humanities obtained by factual and durational instruction, 


and not, as was the case in the education of the Fathers of this 


Republic, by competitive discussion; a degree obtained by the 
collection of credits in courses of oddments, means, not education, 
but only the attainments achieved by agglutination of the tail to 
a wooden bench coupled with survival value on the part of the 
poor dumb animal. 

Again let me repeat that in nearly all places throughout this 
country we are teaching from the ages of eighteen to twenty-two 
matters which should have been learned between fourteen and 
eighteen. What is the chronological result of these four obliga- 
tory years which must be borne, before our students can begin 
the study of medicine. The result is that they begin medicine at 
twenty-two or twenty-three, they obtain a degree of Doctor of 
Medicine four years later, at twenty-six or twenty-seven. As you 
know they have been almost starved of clinical experience during 
much of this undergraduate period. (Our system gets better and 
better in vitro and worse and worse in vivo, so that we’ve almost 
ceased to be a learned profession and become instead a union of 
slick gadgeteers!) So, having finished two years of hospital life, 
such men as have any drive at all must find themselves caught 
in some biological situation, of great economic difficulty—a wife 
or hope of one—which forbids to most of them any further pur- 
suit of learning. Further, their most creative, imaginative, 
fecund decade, that between seventeen and twenty-seven, has 
been regimented, ritualized and given over to the absorption of 
facts—and how many facts!—when it ought to have been made 
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possible for the good ones among them to have used their good 
brains for the development of good ideas. 

Hitler today is living on the human capital of Germany; his 
placing youngsters in Hitler Youth for physical hardening, then 
in compulsory Labor Corps, then in Army Service will make it 
impossible to mould in the future the product of such a system 
of sacrifice into an expert chemist, physician or even engineer. 
Twenty years of this, and Germany will lack leaders and have 
only laborers. But Hitler is a passing figure and knows it; he 
ean afford to play ducks and drakes with his human material. 
We, however, are a permanent institution and must avoid regi- 
menting and ritualizing in a manner analogous to his, the youth 
of the country. Here I would say that I believe that it is most 
uncommon for any man to do work at forty of which he had not 
laid the foundation, at least in his thinking, before he was thirty. 
And today we see in physics, and in mathematics, the thought of 
the world being implemented and may be revolutionized by men 
like Dirac in England and C. E. Lawrence in California at the 
age of twenty-six. 

So far, I have been, you may say, crying like Jeremiah upon 
the roof tops, erying ‘‘ Woe, Woe, Nineveh.’’ But surely it is not 
impossible to improve what I truly think is a most dangerous sit- 
uation. Instead of the obligatory three or four years of arts 
now demanded before a student can enter a good school of 
medicine, I would ask that American universities should place 
before their doors a hurdle of some height in the form of an ex- 
amination, over which if any school boy could succeed in leaping 
he would at once emerge from the chrysalis of school days to the 
iridescent dragon-fly status of a university undergraduate. This 
examination might be comparable to the matriculation examina- 
tion, say, of the University of London or the abiturium of the 
former German universities. For instance, if a young man, six- 
teen or seventeen years old, can pass an examination comprising, 
as it might be put down in university calendars: one dead lan- 
guage, including the history of the people who spoke it; one liv- 
ing language, with a reasonable acquaintance with its literature ; 
a large amount of American and annectent history; and a gen- 
eral knowledge of world history; ‘‘all geography’’; literature 
written in the English language (I remember that one of my re- 
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quired readings was Washington Irving’s Sketch Book but set 
books are sad fodder, the only way to learn English literature is 
to wallow in it) ; and the writing of three essays, of at least six 
pages each, chosen out of six or eight subjects. All arithmetic; 
geometry, then—in my time—taking all Euclid and original 
problems arising therefrom; algebra (if it has not been widely 
dropped by then) up to the binomial theorem. The principles 
of elementary biology; the beginnings of chemistry and physics, 
—as we called it in my time—‘‘heat, light and sound.’’ It should 
be easy to choose among the candidates in such an examination 
those qualified to embark on what should be—properly taught— 
an educating, a liberating course of education, a career in under- 
graduate medicine. This should be supplemented either by an 
obligatory first year of the humanities or the subjects that might 
be taught in that first year might very well, and I think had 
better be taught pari passu throughout the years of medicine. 
I mean that a student of pathology might be a better student of 
pathology if he were required to read perhaps Henry Hallam’s 
‘*History of the Middle Ages’’ in the same semester. And an 
appreciation of fine poetry is not incompatible in the same eve- 
ning with Cecil’s Text Book of Medicine. To have the two run- 
ning alongside each other might help to diversify thought and 
stimulate ideas in each. Nor do I at all want to suggest that the 
matriculation examination or the abiturium, which I have out- 
lined in detail, is to my mind ideal. I have only spoken of what 
I have more personally borne. 

Much of our school curriculum is no more than a vestigial rem- 
nant of our past. We are asked to learn to breathe intellectually 
through gill slits handed to us on a Renaissance platter by a 
mediaeval ecclesiastic. It is no longer necessary surely to teach 
Latin and Greek every day, to every boy, for every year; I over- 
heard at six my grandfather say, in a domestic controversy, ‘‘let 
the boy fiddle at it, let the boy fiddle at it’’ and next morning I 
heard directly that mensa was a table! In fact most of this 
gerund hunting and Greek particle chasing, with new knowledge 
knocking at our doors and hearts each year we live, is notable 
waste of effort and time. Surely it sufficies if we teach Latin well 
enough to give each of us a sense of the language and teach its 
literature in the great translations. 
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One may remember here that Benjamin Franklin was given 
an introduction to Latin for a year, at the age of eight at the 
Boston Latin School, after which he ‘‘neglected the language 
entirely.”’ Years afterwards he says he was surprised to find, on 
looking over a Latin testament, that he ‘‘understood more of that 
language than he had imagined he would.’’ This encouraged 
him to apply himself again to the study of it and he was grati- 
fied at his success. If modern experimental psychology has 
taught us anything, it has demonstrated that we can learn noth- 
ing by learning something else. We are often told we must learn 
Latin and Greek to learn good English, but the best English of 
the XIXth Century was spoken by Abraham Lincoln who learned 
neither; by knowing only four great books, he talked Stuart 
English in the grand manner when everybody else talked hash. 

One wonders too by how much is the intellectual brightness of 
our youth augmented by their universal application to the Arabic 
invention of algebra which, as far as I know, all but one in a 
thousand promptly forget. And the one who remembers is the 
one who needs it in his daily life. 

I think psychology has no place in the high school curriculum, 
nor indeed in any undergraduate arts university course. Either 
it gives young people, lacking vital experience, with no standards 
of comparison to offset the grisly facts of abnormal psychology 
with which they are confronted, a completely distorted view of 
life, or, what is worse, an uncertain, insecure, and distorted view 
of themselves. The old discipline of ethics, logic and philosophy 
might well be revived for the instruction of youth and so-called 
psychology dispensed with in all school and most undergraduate 
curricula. 

So one sees the terms of the matriculation examination that I 
have in mind need not be at all those of the past. But they 
should be thorough and high so that into the university there 
should only go the distilled product of our population in pursuit 
of higher learning. The responsibility, of preparing youth for 
this discipline, would then be thrown, where it properly belongs, 
on the primary and secondary school. 

Two weeks ago in an obituary I noticed in the New York Times 
that a deceased man of distinction ‘‘had had only a high school 
education.’’ I assure you it would be impossible for a Pole or a 
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German of pre-Hitler period to have spoken in such deprecating 
terms of having successfully completed his gymnasium experi- 
ence. 

So under these ideas our student would enter the medical 
school at seventeen or eighteen, obtain a licensing degree at 
twenty-two. Nor do I think that such a man, after such a career, 
should be dignified by any such title of honor as Doctor of Medi- 
cine. There is much virtue in higher degrees to act as objectives 
for further study. Let the young man graduate into our profes- 
sion as bachelor of medicine entitling him, should it be necessary 
under the law, to take his national licensing examination. Two 
years later he will have completed his general internship, and 
will have learned at least the elements of his profession, and 
much of its detail. May I repeat that he may not be the worse, at 
this period of his life, for having carried his humanities up to the 
portal of his profession and not dropped them into a pit, beside 
the road, a long way back. Their propinquity indeed might 
breed an interest in his daily newspaper, which I find most of our 
young men only eclectically consider. No earlier than five years 
after his graduation as bachelor in medicine, will he be permitted 
to submit an original thesis for the higher degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. If he be made to compose an original thesis to this 
end, he may thereby discover an unsuspected talent in himself. 
Nor should that thesis be signed nor indeed any other examina- 
tion paper be signed by the candidate or inspected only by his 
own teachers. Every university surely should have the courage 
to have its students examined by extern examiners. 

All higher degrees such as F.A.C.S. and F.A.C.P. should only 
be granted after the completion of a prescribed period of study 
and instruction and the successful negotiation of an adequate 
and vigorous examination. 

So, our Doctor of Medicine is now twenty-seven or twenty- 


eight. He has done a general internship, some original work, 


and probably for three years has been living in a hospital where 
particular experience, in matters that especially interest him, is 
to be had. What now will happen to him must depend, to some 
extent, on the organization of the medical school through which 
he has passed. And to appraise these matters, one must comment 
on what is called, for short, now-a-days, the ‘‘full-time’’ system. 
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Academicians will be shocked by the statement that too much 
anatomy, too much physiology, too much pathology, too much 
chemistry, is being taught to our students. It would be impos- 
sible for any brain to absorb, much less have time to think about 
all the factual material instilled into our undergraduates in 
medicine. Some method must be found of adapting the teaching, 
in the basic departments, to their ultimate objective. For while 
art is long, there is no way of lengthening life. 

No army could hope to wage a successful campaign without a 
general staff in a position to gather information from all sectors 
of the front and to coordinate their activities. Such a ‘‘general 
staff’’ in the Army of the medical college should not be entirely 
medical. In government, we always err when we put a techni- 
cian to governing a technical department. So I would ask such 
a staff to be composed of seven men of whom at least two should 
be not trained in medicine but selected for high office as men of 
large general intelligence. This board of overseers would listen 
to lectures, almost as students, and would have the power after 
discussion with the members of departments to modify curricu- 
lar material. There is inevitably a tendency in any whole-time 
professor, of a great basic science, to stand at the door of his 
cobbler’s shop and say again, and again, ‘‘there is nothing like 
leather.’’ Now I have never been present in the lecture room of 
my colleagues, in more than twenty-five years of teaching, nor 
have I ever seen any of my colleagues in mine. There must be 
produced liaison officers with power to save the hapless student 
from becoming a supersaturated solution—which you remember 
crystallizes at once into rigidity on the least concussion—of un- 
necessary, and most forgettable, information. Our student today 
sua sponte cries out for more clinical teaching and he should 
have it in his undergraduate life in order that the bones of sci- 
ence, as in the vision of Ezekiel, be made to rise up for him 
clothed with living flesh. 

I should like every student from his first year in medicine, and 
increasingly ever after, to be in the hospital at nine o’clock for 
two hours as an assistant to a junior house officer. In my time I 
was, what was called, a ‘‘pup’’ to the extern house surgeon or 
house physician. And in my first two years of medicine became 
an expert in the treatment of varicose ulcers and an enthusiast 
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in pulling teeth. I learned how to open abscesses, how to band- 
age, and even, with inadequate skill, to set fractures. In the 
medical out-patient department I could not learn much medicine 
but I heard much and learned to recognize the outward and visi- 
ble aspect of disease. In this way, the foundations of good gen- 
eral medical experience can be laid down. It takes many, many 
years, indeed a lifetime, to become a clinician, and instruction 
cannot begin too early. 

Now, as regards the heads of the clinical departments: under 
the influence of the great foundations, the full-time professor 
has become the outward and visible sign of the intellectual life. 
Now medicine is science touched by emotion, and without emo- 
tion it is a dead thing. So the man who directs one of the great 
clinical departments should be a man involved in the adventure 
of life. One able to pull color out of living for the good of his 
pupils and the growth of his own soul. He should not merely 
be an inculeator of facts. His lectures should only illuminate 
facts. If he be a person of fugitive and cloistered virtue he can 
but give his pupils stones when they ask for bread. I do not 
think at all that a professor of medicine should be as he has been, 
a part-time man, and what I have said shows that I cannot think 
he should be a full-time man. I believe the head of a great clin- 
ical department should be a half-time man. He will go to the 
university and hospital at nine or thereabouts. He may leave, 
if he wants to, at two or thereabouts, and during this period, he 
will not be permitted to write a letter nor answer a telephone 
regarding his private professional affairs. He will receive not an 
income of fifteen to thirty thousand dollars, but one of six, seven 
or eight. And I believe the kind of man who would accept such 
an opportunity for, at once, an intellectual life, and a life also 
of adventurous independence, would do as much for his univer- 
sity, hospital, and students, in half a day as that same man 
would do if he had the whole day before him and further a man 
of this quality would not take a full-time clinical job at any 
price. Where the full-time idea is of utter value and entirely — 
praiseworthy is in regard to our young man of twenty-six or 
seven who, having completed his resident hospital career and 
gained the extra decoration of a Doctorate in Medicine, will ob- 
tain by competitive examination a fellowship and instructorship 
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of five years’ duration. During these five years, still in the cre- 
ative period of his life, this man with a large concentrated ex- 
perience behind him, freed from economic attrition, will add 
most certainly to the great body of our knowledge and through 
the creation of his own ‘‘Fellowship’’ reputation will be in a 
position to sail on the stormy seas of professional life when he 
embarks independently upon them. 

I have not said much about our methods of medical instruction 
in general; but the sciences of biochemistry, endocrinology, medi- 
eal psychology and, as ever, anatomy and physiology must be 
made more dynamic, more vital, more human; less factual, less 
rigid and more focused than they have been, on the objective of 
medicine. Twenty years ago, descriptive anatomy and amphib- 
ian physiology were the total vogue—much progress has been 
made since then—but there is still a divorce between the so-called 
pure sciences and medicine and surgery. The student of physi- 
ology should as such be familiar with normal heart sounds, with 
the normal fundus of the eye, with the appearance of the vocal 
cords in action; he may know the oculo-motor nerve of the eye, 
but what has he seen of convergence, accommodation or pupil- 
lary reactions? In short, there should be more physiology in the 
wards, and more humanity in the laboratory and the dissecting 
room. The normal must be made manifest, handled, seen, recog- 
nized, understood, before the abnormal can be appreciated—we 
must know truth before we know error—and we must know 
that there is no absolute in either. Truth is hard to find in 
ethics but less so in muscles and nerve tracts; and truth in these 
can be reached if a student study muscles in action, then dissect 
them, and about the same time be shown them paralyzed by both 
a lower and upper motor neuron lesion. The X-ray department 
ean be used to supplement physiological demonstration of diges- 
tion and heart mechanism. The instruments of clinical precision 
should be familiar and usable long before they are employed to 
detect the presence of disease. 

The ophthalmoscope, the stethoscope, the laryngoscope, the 
otoscope, the blood-pressure apparatus, give up physiological se- 
erets which must be mastered before those of medicine can be 
comprehended. Neurological cases often afford better examples 
of normal and abnormal function than any animal experiment in 
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a laboratory, and coordinated education can make readily avail- 
able all such material for students of the basic sciences. 

The undergraduate in medicine then would have more time in 
the hospital to learn the very difficult art of history taking; the 
probing of the earliest manifestations of disease; he would grow 
more easy in the handling of his human charges. He would in 
short be more valuable in the search after first causes of organic 
disorder and of the nature of the psychoneuroses; more able to 
play his part in the open mobile warfare of the present day medi- 
cine and less of a static cataloguing agent in the trench warfare 
of the past. 

In these days of depressed economics it seems proper to close 
with a protest against the building of medical schools, architec- 
turally up in the clouds and financially down in Hell! The outer 
glorification by brick and mortar causing inner impoverishment 
of spirit and body. When one looks at Pasteur’s laboratory, in 
the Rue d’Ulm, one sees that minds can leap high from indeed a 
very small spring-board. The replacement of elevation of mind 
by the elevation of buildings is a disaster; the elevator has be- 
come to us what the French call a waiting room, the place of lost 
steps. Surely we could put a few of the millions now devoted 
to the accumulation of corridors to the foundation of VERY 
LARGE numbers of scholarships, prizes and exhibitions to be ob- 
tained in undergraduate li*e by competitive examination. 
Surely, too, we could save time by shortening the long vacation, 
another vestigial remnant of the middle ages when the student 
had to leave his books to gather the harvest. Now, too often, he 
is forced to gather his harvest by waiting on Philistines in a sum- 
mer camp when, having secured his scholarship, he had better be 
in the laboratory and wards. 

In a single address I cannot seem to have done more than to 
appear fractious and complaining. But whatever I have said 
comes from more than a quarter of a century of teaching and is 
freighted with deep sincerity of purpose. 





COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR THE FUTURE DOCTOR* 


JAMES B. CONANT 
PRESIDENT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


OU will all remember the old definition of an expert as an ordi- 
nary man away from home giving advice. Although I am 
a fair distance from my academic base, I should like to think that 
I could qualify on other grounds as an expert on the subject that 
I am venturing to discuss this morning. What I have to say con- 
cerns premedical training and in a previous incarnation I spent 
a great deal of time with premedical students. I taught organic 
chemistry for some dozen or more years in the winter and in the 
summer to both men and women. I have written innumerable 
letters to many of the deans present in this audience, recommend- 
ing in no uncertain terms people whom, I regret to state, I knew 
all too little about. Furthermore, I have taken part in innumer- 
able discussions with other chemists from many colleges about 
educational matters and almost without fail the conversations 
turned to a discussion of some of the iniquities of the medical 
school admission committees. More recently I have had the 
opportunity of discussing educational matters with deans and 
college administrators and again the problem of the relation of 
medical schools to liberal arts colleges has repeatedly arisen. 
According to statistics published a few years ago somewhat 
more than 50 per cent of the students entering the medical schools 
of the country complete a four year college course. Another 27 
per cent finish three years of collegiate work. It is with these 
students who comprise about three quarters of the matriculants 
in our medical schools that I am concerned this morning. What 
sort of an education should these future doctors receive in col- 
lege? It seems to me that we cannot answer this question in 
general terms. There probably are as many answers as there are 
students. But before we come to the difficult matter of prescrib- 
ing for the future let us examine the present situation. Let us 
see how the premedical requirements of the various medical 
schools affect the present college education of the future doctor. 


* Reprinted from Proceedings of the Annual Congress on Medical Educa- 
tion and Licensure (American Medical Association), Chicago, February 13 
and 14, 1939. 
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It is important to bear in mind that today there probably are 
two applicants for every position in a first year medical class. 
For certain of the schools, the ratio may run as high as ten to 
one. Certain effects of this competition I think have not been 
generally appreciated, though they are clearly evident to those 
teachers and administrators in our colleges who are concerned 
with premedical education. I have received testimony from 
many different colleges that the desire to present a convincing 
record of scientific work to impress the admission committee is a 
potent factor in determining a student’s program. It is not a 
question of doing well in the minimum prescribed courses in 
chemistry, physics and biology. It is not a question of taking 
more science either as an educational discipline or because the 
student likes the work. It is merely a question of taking scientific 
courses solely to impress the medical school authorities. 

I realize that officially almost every medical school is at pains 
to deny that any preference is given to candidates who have 
studied more than the minimum premedical subjects. I know 
that many deans, professors and members of the medical profes- 
sion protest that what they all desire is a man with a liberal edu- 
cation—not a man who has been through four years loaded with 
premedical sciences. The trouble is very few people believe this 
group of distinguished witnesses—least of all the students. And 
since each case of acceptance or rejection of a candidate for ad- 
mission to a medical school cannot be argued in open court and 
the decision of the committee duly publicized, misunderstand- 
ings and, indeed, fantastic rumors are bound to arise. 

Now those who complain about the present situation (and their 
name is legion) are not necessarily opposed to a scientific course 
in a liberal arts college as a preparation for medicine. What they 
are opposed to is, first, what they believe to be the inconsistency 
between the theory and practice of the admission offices of the 
medical schools; second, the pressure on all students who want 
‘to play safe’’ to take more than the minimum premedical re- 
quirements whether they are interested in science or not; and, 
third, the apparent failure of the medical schools to clarify their 
own desires with regard to even the minimum premedical require- 
ments. 

That there is some confusion in the medical faculties them- 
selves in this matter of premedical requirements, I am sure this 
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audience will agree. Part of the difficulty arises from the fact 
that the total professional training of a medical man must depend 
to some extent on his plans for the future. If he is to become a 
research worker in medical science he should study the funda- 
mental sciences in considerable detail in college. If he is to be a 
general practitioner the minimum scientific premedical require- 
ments may well suffice. Since this total professional training 
includes the college years, it is impossible to draw up blanket 
specifications for the college education of the future doctor with- 
out answering the question ‘‘ What sort of a doctor is the man 
to be?’’ 

A rather amusing illustration of the present confusion of 
opinion in the medical profession concerning premedical studies 
was brought out by replies to a recent questionnaire sent to a 
small group by the dean of one of our large medical schools. 
Members of the faculty and eminent practitioners living nearby 
sent in long letters. I have taken the liberty of combining ex- 
tracts from these documents in what I must admit is a highly 
arbitrary manner. I assure you that the general effect which the 
following synthesized statement leaves in the reader’s mind is not 
a bit more confusing than the effect of reading all the letters in 
toto. Here is the composite opinion as to premedical require- 
ments: 
Good fundamental education in physics, biology, chem- 
istry, zoology and comparative anatomy, he should have a 
reading knowledge of French and German .. . in addition 
to being well grounded in inorganic chemistry it would be 
desirable for the student to be well prepared in the elements 
of quantitative chemical procedures and in the laws govern- 
ing the behavior of electrolytes in solution . .. The stu- 
dent’s curriculum should include thorough courses in general 
zoology or general biology, comparative vertebrate anatomy 
and vertebrate embryology. The growing importance to the 
general physician of a knowledge of genetics makes a course 
in this subject very desirable . . . But it is to be hoped that 
the student would spend most of his time at college working 
in history, English and literature for the last chance most 
medical students have at any type of cultural courses is gone 
with the granting of the A.B. degree . . . [In summary] we 
would say that a student should bring with him to the medi- 
eal school a fair degree of native intelligence, a fine charac- 
ter, an integrated personality and a training which has 
taught him the rudiments of the scientific manner of think- 
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ing ...A modicum of factual knowledge in the special 
fields of chemistry and biology is also important. 


The present situation is to say the least somewhat obscure. 
The difficulties of laying down one set of rules to cover the col- 
lege education of all future doctors—even the scientific educa- 
tion—seems to be insurmountable. We are confronted with the 
fact that today the liberal arts colleges are expressing more and 
more dissatisfaction with the premedical requirements and the 
procedure of medical school admission committees. This dissatis- 
faction comes from presidents, deans and teachers of the humani- 
ties as well as from those directly concerned with teaching pre- 
medical subjects. What is to be done about it? I have heard 
only one concrete suggestion for a radical change that seems to 
me to offer hope. I venture to pass it on with enthusiasm, but 
without too much expectation that it will be accepted. The sug- 
gestion is as follows: Encourage college freshmen who are looking 
forward to a medical career to apply for admission to a medical 
school three years in advance. Let the admission committee base 
its rejection or conditional acceptance of such applications on 
the school record, on the first year college record, and on per- 
formance in such tests as the scholastic aptitude test. After the 
undergraduate in question has been tentatively enrolled as a 
future medical school student, let there be cooperation between 
the medical school and the college in working out through a joint 
committee an intelligent college program for the remaining three 
years. For those with a real scientific bent, concentration in 
chemistry or biology or a combination of the two may be in order. 
For others the main line of endeavor may be history or philoso- 
phy or literature with only the minimum amount of science. 
The program would be made to suit the student. The representa- 
tives of the medical faculty would have in mind the needs of the 
profession, and the representative of the college faculty would 
supply intimate knowledge of the student and the offerings of the 
institution in question. The joint committee should insist on 
every student’s broadening out as much as possible during his 
college years. The fact that the medical school faculty was con- 
cerned with the college work of the premedical student would, I 
believe, lend an authoritative tone to any regulations which 
emphasized the importance of nonscientific studies. There are 
some undergraduates who follow more readily the guide of a pro- 
fessional faculty than the advice of college professors. In short, 
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intelligent guidance would be possible. At present the competi- 
tive system and the mystery surrounding the science require- 
ments put both the college teacher and the college student in a 
position where in many cases intelligent guidance is no more 
possible than in betting on a horse race. A further obvious ad- 
vantage of the proposed scheme is that some 6,000 to 10,000 stu- 
dents who now prepare for medical school and fail each year to 
gain admittance would not be led down an educational path 
which comes to a dead end. Of course, even if this radical re- 
form were widely adopted it would be necessary to reserve a cer- 
tain number of places in each first year medical class for promis- 
ing students who decided late in their college career to study 
medicine. 

There are many objections to the proposal which I am sure are 
springing up in your minds. Most serious, at first sight, would 
be the difficulty of deciding at so early an age as to the promise 
or lack of promise of the boy in question. This difficulty is, I 
believe, not as great as might be assumed. The evidence availa- 
ble indicates that there is an excellent correlation between the 
criteria I have suggested and those usually employed (1.e., the 
total college record). If this is so, the mistakes would be no 
greater perhaps than now. The difficulties of judging as to the 
prospective student’s character and personality are great, I 
admit. But, on balance, the advantages of such a scheme might 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

Let me consider the question of the purely scholastic capacity 
of the student. At present this is estimated from the college 
record and from the letters that professors write about his actual 
ability in courses. The evidence which I have been able to gather 
indicates that there is a very close correlation, at least in Harvard 
College, between the work of the freshman year and the subse- 
quent college record of the man. Furthermore, there is a fairly 
good correlation between many of the criteria which we use for 
admission such as school record and examination and the total 
college record. This being true, it is clear that there would be 
only a slight error introduced if the work of the freshman year 
and the school record were used as a basis for admission to the 
medical school instead of the present four years’ work in college. 
To illustrate, may I give you a bit of evidence (I cannot claim 
it is conclusive) which I had gathered by the Assistant Dean of 
Harvard College. He examined the records of a group of men 
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in Harvard College who went on to the Harvard Medical School 
and found the correlation coefficient between the freshman year’s 
work and the whole college record to be 0.73 (significantly high), 
Or, to put the matter in more concrete form, let us suppose that 
the Harvard Medical School had selected from among the Har- 
vard College candidates solely on the basis of their academic 
record. Of the first fifty-six men whom they would take on the 
basis of their entire college record, forty-two would have been 
taken on the basis of the freshmen year alone. And, of the four- 
teen who would have been selected as freshmen but on the basis 
of their four year records would not have ‘‘made the grade,”’ 
eight were borderline cases; and only six did very poor work 
during the remainder of their college career. There would have 
been six bad selections, but there is no reason at all why in such 
a scheme as I am suggesting acceptance might not be conditional 
on the student continuing to have a respectable record in the 
remaining three years of his college course. I think this evidence 
is enough to show that there is no very serious obstacle to the 
scheme from the point of view of estimating the student’s intel- 
lectual capacity. 

Now I, for one, am not ready to advocate this radical departure 
on a large scale. But I should like to urge that a conference of 
deans of half a dozen medical schools and a couple of dozen 
liberal arts colleges might explore the possibilities in this direc- 
tion. What the proposal amounts to is a recognition that the 
four years in college and the four years in medical school be con- 
sidered as a total educational unit and that the individual stu- 
dent be guided through these eight years by advice from both the 
college and the medical school authorities working together. 

If such a conference of college and medical school authorities 
could be convened for a discussion of this problem, there are one 
or two other less radical suggestions I should like to urge for con- 
sideration. First, I should like a subcommittee of biochemists 
from the medical faculty and chemists from the college to try to 
formulate some more concrete outline of the minimum require- 
ments. Similarly, the anatomists and the physiologists on the 
one hand and the biologists on the other might come together. I 
am not afraid of too narrow a premedical course nor am I afraid 
that the medical schools would dictate to the colleges. I believe 
cooperation is much to be preferred to the present highly unsatis- 
factory exchange of mutual recriminations. 
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Finally, I should like to urge upon the medical school faculties 
a serious consideration of ways and means of insuring that the 
future doctor may not only really receive the rudiments of a 
liberal education in college but be inspired to continue his liberal 
education throughout his professional course. To make any 
such proposal effective is difficult in the extreme. It can be done 
only if the medical school professors are willing to pay more than 
lip service to the ideals of a liberal education. Even four years 
in college devoted entirely to languages, literature, history, phi- 
losophy and the social sciences is too short a time to provide a 
truly liberal education. It is essential, it seems to me, to develop 
a sympathetic point of view in the medical schools toward a con- 
tinuation of a student’s education in something besides medicine. 
If the colleges will cooperate with the medical schools in guiding 
the student through the four years before he enters the medical 
school, will the medical schools in turn try to pay some attention 
to keeping alive the liberal arts tradition in the student’s mind 
while he is studying medicine? Perhaps the history of medicine 
would provide in some instances the central core around which a 
continuation of liberal studies could be continued in a medical 
school. For others a discussion of the problems of socialization 
of medicine might furnish a basis for interest in something out- 
side of medical work. Above all, if doctors could be made to 
acquire the habit of reading something other than scientific or 
professional literature on the one hand, or trash on the other, 
much of the complaint about the narrowly trained specialist 
would disappear. For the capable student who can work quickly 
there is time enough I feel sure. But the motivating force to- 
ward a liberal education is totally lacking in most of our profes- 
sional schools today. 

In short, I am advocating this morning a consideration by 
medical school and college authorities, acting together, of the sci- 
entific, professional and liberal education of the future doctor. 
I am suggesting that we try discarding the old concept of four 
years of scientific and liberal education followed by four years of 
professional training. In place of this we might regard the 
whole eight years as a unit with the aim of providing a balanced 
intellectual diet suited to each student’s talents and interests in 
the hope that we might thus reach our goal of turning out both 
a well trained doctor and an educated man. 
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COLLEGE president might be expected to come before a 
group of learned men in a spirit of great humility at a time 
when the American college is under fire as it is today. Articles 
are being printed to show that business men do not value college 
graduates highly. Professional schools are complaining of the 
recruits who come up to them from these institutions. And one 
group of educational experts making one of the endless number 
of surveys under which we suffer in silence has made the pro- 
found discovery that students know less when they complete their 
college course than they did when they began! 

However, I do not feel particularly apologetic. If any social 
organization in the United States does not need to be on the de- 
fensive, it is the undergraduate college. True, it has its weak- 
nesses, but what organization does not, and what organization 
works more tirelessly to eliminate such weaknesses? There is no 
more misunderstood organization. It must attempt to be all 
things to all men. Furthermore, the same public which criticizes 
it most severely forces on it countless thousands of uneducable 
young men and women who retard its work and lower its 
standards. 

Perhaps the business and industrial leaders who were not keen 
for college graduates are looking for a lower type of recruits. 
Perhaps the professional schools which criticize so strongly those 
who come into them from the undergraduate colleges are in some 
measure seeking an excuse for their own lack of educational 
effectiveness. And what about the survey organizations which 
discover that the student leaving college has acquired nothing of 
value in his four years of experience because he cannot pass 
certain examinations as successfully as he did at the beginning 
of his freshman year? It would be equally logical for a doctor 
to decide that a patient is malnourished because when he uses a 

* Reprinted from Proceedings of the Annual Congress on Medical Educa- 
tion and Licensure (American Medical Association), Chicago, February 13 
and 14, 1939. 
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stomach pump on him ten hours after a meal he discovers no 
undigested food in the patient’s stomach. Education is a diges- 
tive process. Obviously the average freshman can pass a better 
examination than the brilliant graduate out of college several 
years. 

Education is more than the acquisition of knowledge. It is 
the translation of knowledge into wisdom. Any one who from 
the inside, year after year, watches students come into college 
uncertain, uncouth, uninterested in the things of the mind, un- 
formed in character, and who sees the majority of them gradu- 
ating four years later intellectually alert, mannerly, with well 
formed characters and well trained bodies, realizes that the 
undergraduate college is rendering a service of inestimable value 
to contemporary civilization. The general public makes the mis- 
take of assuming that the college is a vocational institution where 
tricks of this, that and the other trade may be acquired, and not 
an institution for the building of those foundations which make 
for effective membership in society and for the abundant life. 

Let us therefore approach this question of what the under- 
graduate college should give the future doctor with the realiza- 
tion that the doctor must be more than a medical or surgical 
technician and that if he is to be a true success he must develop 
those attributes which make his influence on his generation bene- 
ficial and constructive. 

The ancient Hippocratic Oath which most young men and 
women repeat on the day of their graduation from medical school 
proclaims ‘‘ With purity and with holiness, I will pass my life and 
practice my art.’’ The ethical standards of the doctor, his gen- 
eral culture, his devotion as a citizen are no less to be considered 
than his technical ability. 

In past days it is probable that too much emphasis has been 
placed on so-called premedical subjects and too little on develop- 
ment of habits of thought and mental attitudes and on ability to 
translate knowledge into wisdom. 

One criticism of premedical education recently made was that 
the student is older than he should be when he enters the medical 
school. Thus, when he has completed his course, taken essential 
graduate work and served his internship, he has the disadvantage 
of years. There is some truth in this contention; but if we ap- 
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preciated what education really is and did not confuse it -with 
schooling, if the importance of the home as an educational insti- 
tution were realized, this weakness would be overcome. The first 
five years in the life of an individual are probably the most fate- 
ful in his life. It is then that the brain expands most rapidly 
and every experience registers deeply. Our preschool education 
is being more and more disregarded and mishandled in the aver- 
age home. If the proper influence were thrown around the child 
in those early days, the eight years of elementary schooling could 
easily be reduced to seven, the four years of secondary schooling 
to three and, for the best students, the college course to three, a 
total gain of three years. However, it must not be forgotten 
that the college must provide the future medical student with the 
minimum of chemistry, biology and physics; that in addition to 
these tool subjects there are others that are essential for him to 
have and which cannot be reduced too greatly if his preparation 
is to be effective. 

When the student comes to the college and announces himself 
as a premedical student, great care should be exercised as to his 
orientation, and as soon as possible it should be determined 
whether or not he really has the qualifications which should send 
him into medicine. Some time ago, at Lafayette College, we had 
sixty students who were looking forward to medicine as a pro- 
fession. It occurred to us that we did not know a great deal 
about their background. We therefore called them together to 
ascertain some essential facts. In the first place we found that 
twenty-two had decided on the medical profession before they 
began their high school course, that twenty-eight decided to be 
doctors while in high school and that only ten had made their 
decision in college. In other words, for many of them the im- 
pulse to be doctors was a hangover from childhood. They had 
looked forward to being doctors at a time when others of their 
playmates had thought to be policemen or firemen was the thing. 
We found that 25 per cent of these young men were sons of 
physicians, whereas 10 per cent of the prelegal students were sons 
of lawyers. Whether this indicated that their fathers were urg- 
ing them into their footsteps to take up an established practice 
we do not know. In any event we had these students talked to 
by medical deans; we had them taken through the laboratories 
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and dissecting rooms of medical schools and in other ways we 
showed them the road which they had to travel for their objec- 
tives. As a result, a few changed their course and prepared for 
other activities. 

The undergraduate college should guard against too early spe- 
cialization and the pursuit of ideas which will lead later in life 
to vocational maladjustment. It seems obvious that the medical 
profession, because of the great development of scientific knowl- 
edge, has suffered from too early and complete specialization. 
To the layman it appears that too many doctors today look on 
their patients as cases, not as human beings. 

I have named the tool subjects in the college to which the pre- 
medical student must pay attention. There is a second group of 
subjects which are partial tool subjects for the physician. Cer- 
tainly he should have a fine foundation in psychology, which will 
give him a helpful approach to the patient. He should have 
free-hand drawing and, for satisfactory office organization, some 
knowledge of accounting. Another group of subjects almost 
equally important for him are literature and the social sciences. 
Scientific achievement in America is at a new high but culture is 
near a new low. A physician to have influence in his community, 
and to be looked up to with respect, must have command of good 
English and an appreciation of good books, good paintings and 
good music. These accomplishments lift a man above his en- 
vironment and give the doctor needed serenity and poise. Cer- 
tainly from the pursuit of general history he can learn much of 
the progress of medicine and of the effect of health conditions on 
civilization during the centuries. That college which has the 
proper system of physical education, where all the students 
through remedial classes and organized games are built up scien- 
tifically, has an asset of the highest value in a work which is both 
physically and nervously exacting. 

The lack of refined manners is proving a handicap to many 
men technically efficient. Beyond the curriculum subjects the 
undergraduate college should give the premedical student train- 
ing in manners. 

Talking with the head of a New York hospital board not long 
ago, I learned that 200 men had applied for internship there, of 
whom nine were to be chosen. After ascertaining the professional 
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knowledge and looking over the personal elements in the candi- 
dates they made the final choice on ascertaining what books and 
music and plays these men enjoyed. Not only did such an exami- 
nation prove the breadth of culture but it also suggested an emo- 
tional stability which is not the possession of those who find their 
recreation in exciting and enervating entertainment of different 
kinds. 

Briefly, what the medical schools should receive from the 
undergraduate colleges is men and women with a limited amount 
of preprofessional training but with broad culture, good phy- 
siques and nervous systems, and the proper character to uphold 
the ethics of the profession. 
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CHARTER FOR A COLLEGE* 
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[F YOU and I could start a college today, what aims would we 
adopt and what methods would we employ? What job would 


we expect it to do and how would it go about doing it? There is 
good reason to think that current perplexities about the demon- 
strated shortcomings of American colleges might be clarified if 
we would look at their performance in the light of answers to 
these questions; look at the actual present in the light of the 
desired future. 

In a sense the purpose of every college may well be special, 
unique, and different. Indeed, it is desirable that such differ- 
ences should exist, since no pattern can validly be offered as 
absolute; variations in emphasis are inevitable; experiment is 
needed; and community settings are not everywhere the same. 
But it is more important to be clear about the underlying identi- 
ties of aim—about the universal ‘‘common denominators’’ which 
stand as constant in any institution worthy to be called a college. 
This discussion aims to set forth these common, plural objectives 
and then to deal briefly with the interrelations of the instruments 
and methods required to fulfill them. 


PURPOSES OF A COLLEGE 


A college is too complex an institution to admit of a neat, quick 
definition of its reason for being. It has a number of related 
purposes which together add up to the statement of its total aim. 
At the outset, however, I shall narrow consideration here to the 
four-year, liberal arts college, whether publicly or privately sup- 
ported and whether under the wing of a university or not. The 
assumption is that, on the whole, objectives under these four con- 
ditions are broadly identical. 

Speaking negatively, the task of the college is not to help young- 
sters to ‘‘get on,’’ to ‘‘amount to something,’’ or to ‘‘make the 
most of themselves.’’ Such expressions of aim are carry-overs 
from the days of rugged individualism and reflections of a Hora- 

* Reprinted from The Social Frontier, Vol. V, No. 44, April, 1939, p. 198- 
203. 
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tio Alger kind of philosophy which does not harmonize with pres- 
ent social realities. Nor has the college purpose anything to do 
with hallmarking students in order to facilitate their access to 
the ‘‘right people’’ in the community or to make easier the selec- 
tion of a life mate out of ‘‘eligible’’ social groups. 

Positively, the purpose of a college is to be stated first in terms 
of the development of the mind. A college is peculiarly that in- 
stitution in society dedicated to the assumption that the ordering 
of human affairs, personal and general, requires and is aided by 
the exercise of rational judgments based on the maximum use of 
orderly knowledge and wise understanding. This major preoc- 
cupation and zealous commitment to reflection concerns both the 
accuracy of the thought processes and the comprehensiveness of 
the data studied. It connotes excitement and a noble tension of 
inquiring intellects with a dynamic logic. Skill in the use of the 
tools of thought—inductive and deductive—is to be exercised in 
relation to the totality of factors which influence and help to mold 
a self. Hence the further implication of the requirement of a 
fresh grasp of the meaning of the educational injunction to 
‘*know thyself.’’ 

A rational approach to life is one based on more than scientific 
methods of thinking, but at least it starts with such methods. 
The habit of their use, the radical application of attitudes of 
inquiry, skepticism, experimentalism, and attention to inclusive 
facts—this is a mental habit and resource, to the cultivation of 
which the college uniquely contributes. The need of self-knowl- 
edge is, moreover, conceived today in more inclusive terms than 
ever before. It comprehends a knowledge of the entire human 
environment on its physical side and of the laws underlying the 
data and events termed material; knowledge of human nature 
itself, and realization that it is a resultant of innate forces, mo- 
tives and desires, as affected by social, institutional, and physical 
influences of all sorts, together with a grasp of what the institu- 
tional agencies and cultural forces of society are and how they 
operate. 

To understand what is known of the scientific principles under- 
lying physical and social phenomena; to learn to use these prin- 
ciples for comprehension, control, and prediction; to help to ex- 
tend our knowledge of processes at work in the world—to know 
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and to use consistently the scientific method as helping to reveal 
each individual’s relation with his surroundings—this is integral 
to the college purpose. The college is dedicated to belief in the 
usefulness of rationality and the benefits of its extension among 
more and more people. It strives earnestly to cultivate reason- 
ableness, even while admitting that it is not the pathway to all 
truth. 

Another aspect of the total purpose is to help the student to an 
appreciative awareness of what ‘‘the good life’’ may mean for 
the individual and for society—an awareness of the criterion it 
supplies for an unfolding of the self. Grasp of what is involved 
in the idea of the ‘‘ whole man,’’ of the elements which contribute 
to that wholeness, of the intellectual, aesthetic, physical, affec- 
tional, and communal facets of richness in experience—all this is 
important as part of the task of helping individuals to discrimi- 
nate and choose wisely among the possible experiences of personal 
and social conduct. For living is more than knowing, acting, and 
feeling. It is equally concerned with a qualitative appraisal of 
these aspects of total experience. 

Important in this facet of aim is recognition that the aesthetic 
experience is integral to deeper and fuller insights. Checked 
and guided as it is by rational considerations, here is an essenti- 
ally nonrational urge, ‘‘daemon,’’ and power. Perceptiveness 
concerning the great aesthetic contributions, past and present, 
and the actual experience of aesthetic creation and re-creation 
are necessary attributes of developing personal capacity and wis- 
dom. The unutterable and the ineffable in human awareness 
achieve articulateness in the aesthetic realm as in almost no other 
way. Sensitiveness to beauty brings insights and visions which 
humanity does not otherwise attain. 

That the good life is not known and lived solely in the life of 
the mind is thus a truth to stress. That it involves standards of 
taste, a hierarchy of values, and an investment of energy for one 
to realize its attraction—this, too, must be grasped; and under 
guidance it can be most rapidly apprehended. That all this re- 
lates to one’s total philosophic outlook, no less than to an appre- 
ciation of mankind’s qualitative best in history, is obvious. To 
this point we shall return. 
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THE LEADERSHIP FUNCTION 


Another way of voicing the college purpose is to talk in terms 

of equipping students for the multiple tasks of leadership in the 
community. This purpose has at least two sound justifications. 
First, the ablest among us tend to become our leaders. Second, 
because we are making a heavy cash investment in college stu- 
dents, we should try to assure that they qualify for future leader- 
ship both in terms of their sense of responsibility and in their 
desire to assume it for the social good. This anticipated contri- 
bution of applied leadership skill is to be understood also as ex- 
tending to various fields. Colleges are not expected merely to 
qualify more young people for ‘‘public careers’’ in ‘‘ public ser- 
vice,’’ increasingly important though these are. The leadership 
sought has, in fact, to be for all walks of life—for all those func- 
tions in a complex economy where imaginative, courageous guid- 
ance of sentiment, of purpose, and of method is so urgently 
needed. 

Any mandate to improve the quality of community leadership 
at once relates itself to the process of selection of college students. 
It is clear that college is neither suited to nor profitable for every- 
one. Those who can benefit from it are necessarily drawn from 
among those of considerably better-than-average general intellec- 
tual grasp. The selective process admittedly works far less well 
than it should. Economic deterrents alone now debar many who 
by every other standard have earned the right to this opportunity. 
But theoretically we aim to take our best young people—those 
highly likely to become eminent in various walks of life—and 
expose them to the best educational experience we know. 

Are we in this process directing the thinking of the student to 
the peculiar responsibilities of leadership in a democracy? Un- 
less it becomes explicit to all concerned that democracy is not 
properly conceived as the rule of all under the mandate of the 
mediocre, it does not necessarily come about that those well above 
the mediocre in ability who are capable of guiding democratically 
will be prompted so to do. 

No student, moreover, pays directly more than a fraction of 
the cost of college. It is the total productive community which 
foots the bill, and it may well be that this bill should be higher 
than it already is to do the best job possible. But the community 
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which pays should be able to have some reasonable confidence 
that over a period and in fairly direct ways its bread is coming 
back upon the water in terms of ultimate contribution to com- 
munity leadership. Whether the faith which society already has 
in the value of this investment is today justified is in doubt. 
Clarification of aim and method from this angle seems thus in 
order. Yet this phrasing of college purpose is criticized by many 
who see how far this promise is from being performed, who see 
how hard it is to identify leadership capacity in the young, who 
see how many non-college individuals come forward in later life, 
who see how easy it is for youthful idealisms to cool with age. 
But these, I submit, are merely the terms of the problem, not 
proper objections to the soundness of the aim. 


THE PASSION FOR DEMOCRACY 


A related college purpose—one of increasing significance—is 
the effort so to conduct the total college activity that the student 
experiences vividly and persuasively the aspirations and methods 
of the democratic idea. Two points emerge here. Democracy 
must be lived to be known. It is a practice of shared responsi- 
bility in the organized activities of one’s life which makes democ- 
racy real and which commends it to the learner. But to assure 
the deepest conviction on the part of each individual, democracy 
should also be known by him for its history, background, aspira- 
tion, and total philosophy. All this implies something about the 
kind of administration and of student participation therein which 
requires new emphasis in college organization. It implies a new 
relation of the student to control, to curriculum, to the whole 
faculty-student contact. It implies something about the attitude 
of teachers. It implies something about the teaching methods 
used and content offered. 

Students have learned as they have learned to use—as they 
come to think, feel, and act appropriately in the relations of the 
subject matter to life experiences. This truth applies to the 
passion for democracy as much as it does to the use of chemical 
formulae or French verbs. So intrinsic to living in our day and 
land is comprehension and acceptance of a democratic conviction, 
so vital to democratic success is leadership animated by this in- 
tention, that the college should be able to say in relation to its 
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citizenship responsibility that it has accepted gladly this preoc- 
cupation with a democratic outlook and process. 

In saying all this, we do not imply that the student is being 
indoctrinated by rabid partisans. There is a genuine distinction 
to be observed between the justifiable premise of supplying the 
dominant emphasis of a democratic frame of reference and the 
untenable premise of requiring that everyone accept that frame 
uncritically and agree to every implication of it which any par- 
ticular faculty or teacher might set forth. 

Commitment to the search for truth is obviously not commit- 
ment to your or my interpretation of that truth imposed uncriti- 
cally upon the student. The true college will have enough faith 
in the integrity of the appeal of truth under conditions of free 
inquiry to trust to the ultimate outcome in the lives of its stu- 
dents. But, given such an attitude of free inquiry, the evidences 
for and practices of a democratic philosophy validly find a large 
place. Passion for truth-seeking and open-mindedness surely do 
not preclude clarity about and acceptance of that amount of truth 
we believe we have thus far attained. 


THE QUEST FOR UNITY 


A final facet of aim, deserving separate emphasis, is that of 
developing a total attitude toward life—a philosophy, if you will 
—which hangs together with intellectual validity, which throws 
light on relative values in experience, and which, while primarily 
concerned with mankind in the making, sees mankind as only a 
part of a larger scheme of things. Shrouded by mystery, yet 
groping eternally for meaning and for harmony with creative 
powers sensed to be genuinely at work in the world, the human 
spirit struggles on toward a better. Conscious acknowledgment 
of an affirmative sharing in this struggle is a life attitude which 
the college should identify and presumably strengthen. 

This philosophical purpose—this acknowledgment of conflict, 
of evil, of the possibility of seeing personal power as given mean- 
ing by codperative motives, with the synthesis and acceptance of 
truth beyond factual knowledge which this implies—will be held 
in question by many. Devastating skepticism, bold agnosticism, 
if not downright negativism, are today so rampant that the aim 
or possibility of beginning to establish a positive personal philoso- 
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C- phy are looked at askance. Yet, at the least, an examination of 
the evidence here is a rightful college experience. Given some 
members of the faculty of genuine spiritual stature and profound 
philosophical insight, discriminating students should be able to 
start to formulate a total life outlook that is affirmative in quality 
and influence. One purpose of these four relatively segregated 
years is surely to help students to answer the question: ‘‘Hast no 
philosophy in thee, fellow?’’ 

Today this effort to shape, validate, and clarify some unity of 
life-view out of the particularities of diversified knowledge and 
of conflicting desires is an especially appealing and relevant pur- 
pose. For we possess instruments of analysis and understand- 
ing in our scientific approach, we possess an approach to social 
techniques in our democratic aspirations and purposes, we possess 
capacity to enhance personal insights with deeper aesthetic and 
affectionate experiences. Yet to feel in and through this multi- 
plicity some unity of intention, some coherence of drive, some 
elevated awareness of being parties to a process and not to a chaos 
—this is a crucial need. It is a rightful demand from which the 
college at its peril turns young people empty away. 

Some realization of the possibility of a rationale of living, of a 
defensible basis for choices of value among life experiences, yields 
also a necessary dynamic for devoted socialized behavior. The 
new college will go behind the assumption that to know the good 
is to do the good. It will not be afraid to admit the reality of 
evil in the world and will be at pains to identify it—not so much 
in particular as in its deeper meaning. It will go beyond the 
notion that the only dynamic needed to assure escape from evil is 
association with the good, important though this is. 

It will thus acknowledge as related to its purpose the task of 
exploring the dynamics of ‘‘goodness’’ and truth-seeking. It will 
examine the problem of the nature of the good as possibly dis- 
closed in the organic relations of man to his world. The con- 
ception of selffulfillment will be evaluated; the meaning of the 
tensions between the individual and society will be probed—all to 
the end that the aims of personal orientation to life and wise 
mutual aid may be somehow reconciled. 

Indeed, I surmise that right here is the kernel of significance in 
the recent claim of some educators, for whom President Hutchins 
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has been the mouthpiece, that education must be founded on ‘‘first 
principles.’’ For while the concept of ‘‘first principles,’’ as 
voiced by this group, may imply a dangerous degree of absolutism 
and retrogressive reference regarding ultimate realities, it never- 
theless remains true that the search for and hope for something 
eredible to which the name ‘‘first principles’’ might be given is a 
hardy perennial among human desires. It is one thing to look 
behind us for such principles statically fixed; it is quite another 
to look ahead for a progressive synthesis sub specie aeternitatis. 

If education is to supply a philosophical foundation, 7.e., the 
basis for an integrated, total, rational way of attacking life, some 
effort to go below the surface of phenomena has to be made. That 
effort is a responsibility which the college has historically as- 
sumed, and from which in the future it will not try to escape, as it 
seemingly has in recent years. 

The purposes of a college, in short, are intellectual, philosophi- 
eal, spiritual; they are personal and social; they are civic and 
vocational in the ultimate sense. They are avocational as well. 
The college points the way to achieving self-realization through 
social contribution ; to forwarding democratic ends by democratic 
experiences and convictions. The purposes are to integrate the 
desires, heighten the insights, increase the sensitivity within per- 
sons and thus toward the community ; to enhance the sense of the 
oneness of man with his fellows and with nature; to make clear 
that we cannot help being bound by reciprocal human responsibil- 
ities in the nature of things; and to provide the intellectual tools 
and moral climate out of which structural improvement in or- 
ganized living can be more rapidly invented and applied in order 
that all institutions shall contribute more certainly to the good 
life of each individual. If one sentence could say all this, we 
would affirm the purpose of the college as being to help the mind 
and the spirit to grow in stature and in willingness to function 
freely and fully. 

* * * # * # 

These, then, are the plural purposes deemed valid for a modern 
college. If we agree about these, the next question is as to how 
the college should go about realizing them. 

Integral to the answer are, first, the manner and procedure of 
its administration. For administration cannot be viewed as some- 
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thing apart or taken for granted. Administration is neither a 
necessary evil nor an excrescence upon the educational process. 
It is an indispensable total oversight and facilitation of that pro- 
cess, giving tt direction, unity, stimulus, and actual guidance. 
Obviously, therefore, such control over a college’s day-by-day con- 
duct cannot take place without close and careful dovetailing of 
avowed aims with the methods of administration utilized. Here, 
as elsewhere, our ends should determine all of our means. 

The college presumably has some board of trustees responsible 
to the community for ultimate oversight as to its total effective- 
ness, for interpretation of aims and methods as justifying public 
support, for a concern sustained through the years that admin- 
istrators, faculty, and students hew to the line in keeping means 
adjusted to ends. What is required of this necessary agency is 
not detailed intervention, but rather the broadest and most sym- 
pathetic attention of a body representative of all the interests 
closely concerned with sound results. Public-spirited citizens in- 
terested in higher education, representatives of the faculty, of 
the alumni, and of the students—these are the groups ideally to 
be drawn upon for useful board membership. These are the 
groups which in varying degrees, according to their lights, are 
concerned to see the job done aright. The fact that they may 
not all make an equal contribution in the consideration of every 
problem should not be an argument for excluding them from a 
share in deliberations where their destinies are so much at stake. 

It is not irrelevant to remind ourselves that historically the col- 
lege originated as much out of bands of students in search of 
education who hired their own teachers as it did out of the re- 
verse process. That situation of student initiative, although com- 
pletely turned about under the conventional methods of today, 
does at least suggest where the central focus of concern truly lies. 
It suggests what it is so easy to forget, that the college is operated 
for the student and not merely to perpetuate the momentum of an 
organization as such, or those vested interests which grow up in 
it and are tempted to put their own claims first. 


EDUCATIONAL STATESMANSHIP 


Administration can help to supply the proper corrective for this 
and other dangers if controls are kept in truly representative bod- 
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ies, and if the leadership of the president is a high-minded one. 
The president occupies a crucial, dual réle. He interprets the 
interest of the total college welfare on the board; and he is the 
educational leader of faculty and students. His rdle is vital. 
His success will be measured by a persuasiveness which derives 
from wisdom, enthusiasm, and tact. Ideally, he acknowledges 
himself as an equal among equals in whatever direction his leader- 
ship is exercised. His power derives from the convincing and 
gracious appeal of his vision—of his passion for the objectives of 
the college, clearly viewed and intelligently implemented. 

The structure of administration the president will try to estab- 
lish and the methods of control he will institute will embody a 
schooling in democracy. He will be a wise leader as he realizes 
that occasionally institutions have to pay the price of learning 
from mistakes made as a result of decisions democratically ar- 
rived at. All this will require of him an explicit training attitude 
in administrative relations with all the groups involved. The 
success and reality of this democratic administration will be 
measured less by how votes are counted than by the sense of all 
that their desires are being taken account of, that their special 
knowledge is being made use of, that policy decisions are being 
made after consultation rather than before, and that responsi- 
bility is apportioned in relation to the actual ability of the several 
groups to exercise it competently. 

In the more direct educational field, the president’s leadership 
will find scope for its talents in seeing the whole institution in 
action as part of the educative process, in helping direct an experi- 
ence that brings more than scattered items of knowledge or dis- 
jointed moments of elevated feeling to the students, in stirring 
faculty members to their finest achievement, in stimulating faculty 
and students alike to synthesize their special interests and outlooks 
into a total outlook which has some intellectual and spiritual 
wholeness and meaning. 

At the level of the efforts of the entire teaching staff, the pur- 
pose of the college is best served if the compartmentalizing of 
knowledge and departmentalizing of subjects are minimized far 
more than is now typically the case. Also, the actual conduct of 
the classroom can reflect a democratic or a pedantically dominat- 
ing attitude; and this not only in respect to teacher’s relations to 
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their classes as persons but in relation to the entire learning 
process itself. ‘‘The one who is doing the learning must do the 
learning.’’ It is not enough that the teacher be impressive as to 
what he himself knows. He must truthfully put others through 
an experience of private mental stress and organizing effort. This 
is less readily assured by any one specific method such as labora- 
tory or project work than it is by the persistent intellectual pas- 
sion and power of the teacher. 

On the selection of students, it would ideally be true that the 
student body as a whole might well constitute a reflection of the 
cross-sections of society outside the college. Logically, this im- 
plies coeducation, about which honest differences of view still 
prevail. It implies also a conscious drawing upon groups at dif- 
ferent income levels, with different racial backgrounds and per- 
haps a cross-section of geographic areas. That liberal scholar- 
ship provisions should allow the college to select freely from the 
ablest in the lowest income groups seems incontestable. 

Of final importance, there should be careful choice of those 
whose secondary school experience has shown unmistakably that 
they can profit by a college’s intensified, intellectual atmosphere. 
For there is a kind of intellectual preoccupation which the college 
must not be ashamed to stand for as its unique quality. For 
youngsters otherwise qualified, who do not have this particular 
drive and aptitude, some other kind of institution may well be 
necessary. But a college is nothing if its members are not pri- 
marily excited about the life of the mind at its sensitive best. 
Rigorous adherence to such standards of selection would not 
reduce college enrollments, but it would almost certainly bring to 
our colleges many more students from the lower income brackets. 


THE CURRICULAR PERSPECTIVE 


Finally, as to curriculum, while the choice of subjects is up to a 
point less important than the manner in which they are taught, 
our purpose does suggest the desirability of students getting at 
least a bowing acquaintance with the great, basic, intellectual 
achievements of the race. Only with such general awareness, plus 
a moderate intensification in some area congenial to the student’s 
interest, will it be possible for him to come out with the beginnings 
of a synthetic view of the nature of the world. A convenient, if 
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necessarily artificial, classification of these basic fields of approach 
is into these four: natural sciences, biological sciences, social 
sciences, and humanities. The earlier in his college career the 
student can be aroused to curiosity as to the nature, problems, 
points of view, and contributions of these four areas, the more 
assuredly will he be stimulated to probe further and come to 
grips with one or two of them in a more penetrating and illuminat- 
ing way. 

Even if we agree that it is not the intention to make profound 
scholars of all students, the college has the duty of at least dem- 
onstrating to every student what the major intellectual sectors of 
life are concerned with. Obviously, the life of the mind—and its 
progressive development throughout adulthood—will only com- 
mend itself to those who see vividly the relevance and value of one 
or another of these disciplines for men’s mastery of the world they 
live in. Such is the vastness of the body of knowledge today 
available that a four-year exposure to it cannot pretend to any- 
thing beyond an introduction. But it can act as an eye-opener 
and as a provocation to a way of mental life that will carry on to 
subsequent attainment. 

To what extent the curriculum should eventuate in the specific 
vocational skills of students is a persistent question. If we ask 
what the vocations are which demand the kind of mental grasp 
and capacity to handle intellectual problems which the college is 
designed to give, the answer is not too reassuring to the protago- 
nists of the narrow vocational objective. We find that different 
callings demonstrably call for different levels of capacity; and 
the higher in the occupational scale we go in point of required 
intellectual capacity, the more is a definitely generalized ability 
found to be in demand. Adaptability, problem-solving skill, per- 
sistence, experimental courage, integrity—these are the qualities 
sought from those in executive and directive posts in private em- 
ployment and in the increasing number of upper public-career 
posts. Prospective technologists go to schools of technology; 
craftsmen to trade schools; a few highly specialized skills like 
accounting may be acquired in graduate schools of business ad- 
ministration. But for the rest, at the college level, we would 
surely defeat our own ends if we acceded to the clamor for de- 
tailed vocational knowledge. There is real meaning and increas- 
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ing validity today in the notion of being ‘‘specialists in gen- 

eralization.’’ The college réle hits in upon this need. Not that 
we want young people to ‘‘know less and less about more and 
more.’’ That, too, is a real danger. But it does seek to develop 
qualities which we know can be applied and used to the advance- 
ment of a great miscellany of callings for which brains and 
character are the basic requisites. 

Something universal in experience and knowledge which goes 
today by the name of ‘‘human relations,’’ is, e.g., a constant in all 
work situations which will be increasingly studied as such. Some 
data about the availability of, access to, and individual fitness for 
specific vocations is widely serviceable. The college can, in short, 
help its students to a knowledge of the peculiar employment 
backgrounds and opportunities in its own region. It can, by a 
conscious regional approach to the whole framework of its cur- 
riculum, help to make the student more fundamentally at home in 
the part of the world where he is likely to live. Colleges minister- 
ing to country youth as such ean rightfully color their total in- 
struction and set it in a range of problems different in emphasis 
from colleges ministering to those destined to be preoccupied 
with urban and industrial affairs. Indeed, the total social biology 
of the particular region can usually give a splendid point of de- 
parture for teachers in embarking students on the four major 
disciplines; and this without becoming in any sense narrowly 
local in interest and outlook. 

After all, our country is one characterized by at least half a 
dozen regions, the history, ecology, and economics of which have 
important differences. Surely that college would be operating in 
an ivory tower which did not take some intellectual account of its 
location in giving effect to its objectives in both the choice and 
treatment of subject matter. 

How far beyond such phases the college should go vocationally 
is a matter on which one hesitates to be dogmatic. Yet the govern- 
ing principles of any ultimately desirable shift of emphasis in this 
direction should surely be that any so-called vocational subjects 
should be treated in their social setting and meaning with a point- 

‘ ing to their place in the total culture—not treated in terms of 
operative minutiae. On the whole, perhaps, the more important 
criticism to be offered here is less of the college than of those short- 
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sighted employers who think they can avoid a training responsi- 
bility, and of those youngsters and parents who expect too im- 
mediate an elevation of the college student to the higher ranks of 
employment which are necessarily won only after actual experi- 
ence develops judgment. 

The final college year will strive to put a capstone on the 
process of individual orientation to self and to society. By that 
time the student’s reflective life should have some focus of special 
concern ; and, equally, it should be stirred toward the beginnings 
of a life philosophy. That generalizing and synthesizing process 
which is one’s philosophy will ideally be encouraged not alone by 
those teaching a subject called ‘‘philosophy,’’ but by those ma- 
turer teachers (admittedly rare under present conditions of 
teacher training) who can become truly philosophical out of their 
own special subject field. Nor will this desirable consummation of 
beginning to attain a personal philosophy proceed to its fullest 
and best unless there is an adequate organization of the student’s 
time, which gives him explicit encouragement to reflect and, in a 
literal sense, to meditate. 

Personally, I am prepared to go further and say that the entire 
educational experience at its finest will undoubtedly lead sensitive 
and discriminating students on to that feeling of awe and wonder 
and mystery about the basic inscrutables of life, to which recur- 
rent sense only the name worship can be adequately given. Many 
will disagree with this. But that the reality and validity of wor- 
ship shall be borne in upon the student seems to me, at the least, a 
worthy by-product of his total college career. Certainly any at- 
titude at the other pole from this, of intellectual arrogance, of 
overweening faith in the omnipotence of the human intelligence, 
will be a most unfortunate outcome. 

Ideally, the end to strive for is one of passion for rationality, 
combined with an honest awareness of where knowledge leaves off 
and faith begins, and the supplying of a dynamic which proves the 
unprovable by encouraging life commitment of action rather than 
by any misplaced or overburdened logic, or yet by a childish 
faith which carries a supercargo of clearly untenable beliefs. 

* * * * * * 


If it is objected that I have sketched a college in Utopia, that is 
a wholly acceptable criticism. But colleges are under fire today. 
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This may be in part because they have not aspired high enough. 
Surely it is better far to set our faces to a goal congenial to the 
needs and idioms of our day than merely to say, ‘‘It can’t be 
done.’’ If any appreciable number of people can agree on the 
kind of college we want, that is certainly a beginning toward get- 
ting it. I have no apology for being idealistic if I am in some 
measure correct. For if the charter of the modern college should 
be a composite of most, if not all, of the elements and attitudes 
here suggested, we shall gradually be able to write the terms of 
that charter, here a little and there a little, into a fabric of actual, 


going colleges. 





VALEDICTORY 


WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON 
PRESIDENT, SMITH COLLEGE 


T the Fortieth Commencement, which was combined with the 
inauguration of the new president, the chief speaker was the 
great leading figure in American education at the moment, Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard. He had been the chief speaker in 1879, at 
the first Commencement of this college. And he gave some offense 
to the graduating class of that day and to the supporters of the 
College by referring rather pointedly to the fact that he was 
present at the first stage of an experiment, an untried experiment, 
which might or might not succeed. He came back all these years 
later in 1918, more or less to confess his error, or at least to admit 
that the experimental stage had passed, that women’s education 
on this level was no longer a matter of debate, and to give us 
counsel as a going concern. The first part of his speech dealt with 
what he regarded as an important new departure in the history 
of the College, namely, the substitution of a layman for a clergy- 
man as president, and he being himself a layman in somewhat the 
same kind of situation when he became president of Harvard, 
though he had not been the first layman president, felt that this 
was a step in advance, a point of view not shared unanimously by 
the constituency of this college. He went on from congratula- 
tions upon that change to speak of the growth since 1879 in the 
number of range of occupations for women. He put emphasis 
upon the large proportion of women who went into the pro- 
fession of teaching, and he told them in the terms of his own 
educational ideas what they ought to teach and how. Then he 
referred to a subject which is unfortunately familiar to us today 
again—the increase in tuition, and the consequent need of scholar- 
ships. He spoke finally of the training of women as wives, in 
phrases that may seem to some of you somewhat antiquated: 
‘“wives to be equal mates and effective comrades of pure, vigorous, 
courageous, reasoning, and aspiring young men.’’ I commend to 
you also this final reeommendation—if you can find them. 
The faculty on that occasion was represented by Professor 
Stoddard, who said in reference to the fact that I had already 
* Commencement Address delivered on June 12, 1939, reprinted from The 
Smith Alumnae Quarterly. 
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been in office for one academic year, ‘‘Fortunately we are not 
strangers. In the months of genial exchange in faculty meetings 
and other intercourse, we have become acquainted, the faculty 
and you, and we have on the whole been satisfied.’’ The situation 
remains the same! 

Then I spoke, dealing with a number of topics which seemed to 
me important and significant ones at that moment for the educa- 
tion of women. I spoke about the selection of students, because 
my predecessor had been the leading force in introducing exami- 
nations as the main test for admission to the women’s colleges. 
I spoke of the long debated question of science and the classics, 
of the three important functions of the teachers in this institu- 
tion: giving information, training in thinking, and teaching you 
to express yourselves. I spoke of the debated question of how 
far it is our business to prepare women for earning their own 
living, and then of the functions of the faculty, the trustees, and 
the alumnae. 

In rereading my own words at that time, I confess to a feeling 
of profound disappointment because I found so little to change. 
I imagined that in the twenty-one years that had elapsed I had 
been progressive in my thinking, and I expected to find a great 
many things about which I knew more and evidences of having 
surpassed my wisdom of 1918. I was disappointed. 

And when I compare the topics I would have to use if I were 
making another inaugural address, I should find the question of 
vocationalism was still a conspicuous one, one that we have dis- 
cussed in the faculty of this college within a month. My general 
attitude towards it is the same as it was then, except that the 
question seems to me a great deal less simple than it seemed then, 
and the phrases contrasting ‘‘making a living’’ and ‘‘making a 
life’’ less pregnant, less a final solution of the question. 

One or two other questions have come up since that time. I 
shall mention only two of them that are very conspicuous fea- 
tures of educational discussion today which we did not talk 
about twenty-one years ago. One of these is best summed up I 
think in the word ‘‘intellectualism.’’ It is the setting forth of 
an attitude towards college education which is in a sense a re- 
action against that dissipation of energies in an educational 
institution which Woodrow Wilson used to talk about as the 
“‘side shows.’’? One very conspicuous university president has 
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been so offended by other things than intellectual training taking 
up the time and energies of the colleges that he reacted against 
it so violently as to state that the one business of a liberal arts 
college is to train students in what he calls the intellectual 
virtues, and that one general education for all people who are 
capable of learning from books should be the same so that 
further education would proceed upon a known basis, everybody 
having gone through the same mill. As against that, of course, 
is the very conspicuous feature of American education, the em- 
phasis upon individual differences; and a very large part of the 
progress that has been made in American education during these 
last two decades has come first from the recognition that no two 
people are alike, and then from the attempt to modify educa- 
tional systems in such a way that the individual differences 
should be taken account of, and each student treated for himself. 

Our own position in these matters has not changed. We do 
not belong to the intellectualists. We do put the training in 
intellectual virtues at the heart of our conception of education. 
That is first and foremost what you came here for, and if you 
have not received intellectual training here, then you and we 
have failed. But we do not regard the heart as the whole body. 
The ideal of education which has persisted here from the founda- 
tion of the College to the present moment is one which implies 
care for the entire personality of the student. We are con- 
cerned with her health and her recreation. We are concerned 
with her character and her religion. We are concerned with her 
interest in the society around her, and her knowledge of con- 
temporary affairs. We are concerned with her contacts with 
foreign countries, and with the teaching of the languages of 
these countries. We are concerned with her aesthetic develop- 
ment, and put stress upon art and music. We are concerned 
with modern sciences and with all the things in the life of the 
College, its student government and the rest, which make for 
training for living in a community. That is very far from 
intellectualism. That is where we have always stood and where 
we are standing today. 

The other new issue is one concerning the question whether 
it is the business of the educational institutions to teach a specific 
political philosophy. There is a strong body of vigorous and 
energetic citizens who believe that unless we are training our 
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students for the making of what is called a new social order, 
we are not doing our duty, and they would have a comparatively 
radical curriculum taught in the spirit of reformation and 
change. On the other side we have a large body of the com- 
munity which is frightened by that position and tries to exert 
a repressing influence upon us in favor of things as they are, 
lest the result of our education should be the overturning of 
society. 

The attitude of this college has gone to neither extreme. We 
realize our responsibility for turning out students who are well 
aware of the problems of their epoch, and we think it is our duty 
to teach them how to find out the facts concerning social order, 
to make them keep as long as possible an open mind about what 
should be done about these facts, to teach them as far as we can 
to reason rigorously and accurately about these facts, and to 
present in the College itself all sides of debated questions. 

That is done not by choosing members of the faculty who are 
so lukewarm that they have no opinions—good teaching could 
never come from people who did not care—but rather by attempt- 
ing to create a balanced faculty, and to have in each of the impor- 
tant subjects representatives of each important point of view, these 
members of the faculty regarding it as their business not to act 
as propagandists of their particular faiths, but to explain sympa- 
thetically their points of view, and, as far as human nature makes 
it possible, to give a critical attitude toward those points of view. 
Obviously, that is never going to be done by any one person in a 
perfectly impartial way; and the College attempts by having 
different points of view represented by different teachers to pro- 
duce the balance one cannot expect in the individual. 

Neither twenty-one years ago nor now is there any discussion 
in this student body or in this faculty or among the trustees or the 
alumnae of the question of academic freedom of speech. That 
has been from the foundation of the College taken for granted. 
It is taken for granted now. It has never been seriously assailed. 
We see no prospect that it will ever be. Of course we stand for 
freedom of speech and we find no one to dispute it with us. 

I now want to say a word to the graduating class especially. A 
great many of you I have spoken to when you have graduated 
from your schools; and though you will not remember a word that 
I said at that time, I am pretty sure that in almost every case I 
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began by stating that the moment of graduation was generally 
regarded as a time for congratulations, but that I had my doubts 
about that, believing that the conscientious part of my audience 
of prospective graduates were probably more troubled in their 
consciences about the opportunities they had not taken than proud 
of those they had brought to a triumphant conclusion. I know 
you well enough to know that a good many of you are disturbed 
about that, so I shall not take this occasion to insist upon the kind 
of humility that I think a proper attribute at this time. I am not 
seriously disturbed about it because after all whatever you feel 
about the things you have wasted in these last four years, your 
eyes are toward the future, perhaps with some fear because of the 
nature of the outside world you are joining. Again, I have told 
you what I know about the kind of world it is, and I am not trying 
to frighten you further about it now. But you have much, as you 
meet that world, that we older people envy you. You have youth, 
and health, and zest, and curiosity, and good will, and courage. 
And I say to you, employ these things to the full. Do your own 
thinking, have the courage of your convictions, take long views, 
and keep your faith in the invisible and intangible things. 

A distinguished scholar, talking recently about the humanities, 
began one of his chapters with these words, which he said de- 
seribed the attitude of the humanist: ‘‘Reject authority, respect 
tradition.’’ I should be inclined to say, ‘‘Question authority.” 
When authority tries to impose itself without convincing you, 
then reject it. Ask it what its origin is, what its sanctions are. 
Pay attention to it only when it can give satisfactory replies. 
But respect tradition because it comes carrying with it, in insti- 
tutions and in maxims, the wisdom of the past. Respect tradition 
because it is being made all the time, and you have made some of 
it. Respect tradition because it is what you are passing on to the 
next generation. 

Over the great dome of the university from which I first gradu- 
ated there is the figure of a youth bearing a torch, a symbol taken 
from the torch race of antiquity. And the motto accompanying 
it is Quasi cursores vitae lampada tradunt—‘‘Like runners they 
hand on the torch of life.’”? I have never found a better motto, 
one that more completely sums up your function, your duties, 
your privileges. 
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An English poet took it up, and wrote a poem for his school 
about it. The last verse of it is this: 
This is the word that year by year, 
While in her place the school is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear, 
And none that hears it dare forget. 
This they all with joyful mind 
Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
And falling fling to the host behind— 
‘*Play up! play up! and play the game! ’’ 

Twenty-one years ago I pledged myself in this place to uphold 
certain things for which the College had always stood, and I de- 
scribed them in the words of a great scholar. I cannot close today 
better than by quoting these words again. ‘‘ All these things are 
good,’’ he says, after enumerating the worthy desires of many 
men’s hearts, ‘‘ All these things are good, and those who pursue 
them may well be soldiers in one army or pilgrims on the same 
eternal quest. If we fret and argue and fight one another now, 
it is mainly because we are so much under the power of the enemy. 
The enemy has no definite name, though in a certain degree we all 
know him ; he who puts always the body before the spirit, the dead 
before the living; who makes things only to sell them; who has 
forgotten that there is such a thing as truth, and measures the 
world by advertisement or by money ; who daily defiles the beauty 
that surrounds him and makes vulgar the tragedy; whose inner- 
most religion is the worship of the lie in his soul. The Philistine, 
the vulgarian, the great sophist, the passer of base coin for true, 
he is all about us and, worse, he has his outposts inside us, perse- 
cuting our peace, spoiling our sight, confusing our values, making 
a man’s self seem greater than the race and the present thing 
more important than the eternal. From him and his influence 
we find our escape by means of old books into that calm world of 
theirs, where stridency and clamour are forgotten in the ancient 
stillness, where the strong iron is long since rusted, and the rocks 
of granite broken into dust, but the great things of the human 
spirit still shine like stars pointing man’s way onward to the great 
triumph or the great tragedy; and even the little things, the be- 
loved and tender and funny and familiar things, beckon across 
gulfs of death and change with a magic poignancy, the old things 
that our dead leaders and forefathers loved, viva adhuc et de- 
siderio pulcriora, living still and more beautiful because of our 


desire.’’ 
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A SIGNIFICANT shift of emphasis in the area of higher educa- 
tion has taken place during the past two decades. Previous 


to 1920 books, articles, and public addresses pertaining to colleges 
and universities dealt largely with the philosophy of education, 
the value of the various disciplines, or the problems of the ad- 
ministrator. The student came in for consideration chiefly as one 
problem of the administrator; seldom was he made the point of 
chief concern to the educator. Once in a while a leader of unusual 
vision foresaw what we are coming to recognize clearly: that the 
student must be our first concern. Such was the foresight of 
William Rainey Harper who in 1905 said: 


Institutions of higher learning are accustomed to accord a 
common treatment to all the students within their walls. I 
mean by this that students are treated as members of a group 
or company, not as individuals. No matter how different 
their temperaments, how varied their tastes, or how peculiar 
their physical condition, they are treated in mass. The class 
idea is the supreme one; the individual is lost sight of. If 
we could imagine a physician treating any 50 or 100 cases 
which came to him at one time, in the same way, we would 
have an analogy for the treatment now accorded to classes of 
50 or more students who enter college at the same time. The 
truth is that the physical constitutions of 50 patients cannot 
possibly differ one from the other more decidedly than the 
mental constitutions of the same number, and to prescribe the 
same intellectual work for a class of 50 or more, without even 
a consideration of their mental constitution, is as absurd as to 
prescribe the same food for 50 or more patients in a hospital. 
There should be a diagnosis of each student, in order to dis- 
cover his capacities, his tastes, his tendencies, his weaknesses, 
and his defects; and upon the basis of such a diagnosis his 
course of study should be arranged. Every detail should be 
adjusted to his individual necessities. Every student should 
be treated as if he were the only student in the institution; 
as if the institution had been created to meet his case. The 
cost of such a policy, it may be suggested, would be very 
* Reprinted from Journal of the National Association of Deans of Women, 

Vol. II, No. 1, October, 1938, p. 3-7. 
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great. True, but the waste avoided would more than coun- 
terbalance the cost.* 


A glance at the titles of current books and articles in the college 
field will show that we are now beginning to catch the full sig- 
nificance of Mr. Harper’s statement. We are making the student 
our chief concern ; we are interested in his abilities and aptitudes, 
his problems and handicaps, his attitudes and interests, his recrea- 
tion and social life, his personal resources in finance and health. 
A field of administrative activities supplementing the regular pro- 
gram of instruction designed to aid each student to reach his 
maximum level of achievement in all phases of his college life and 
work has grown out of this extension of our point of view. In its 
totality, this field of activities is generally designated as student 
personnel work or as personnel services. While the development 
of an acceptable terminology to describe these activities is impor- 
tant, much more important is the purpose of the activities—the 
individualization of education in college. 

For purposes of exposition, the activities comprehended in a 
personnel program may be grouped into several large areas or 
categories though it must be recognized always that such group- 
ings are quite arbitrary. For example, the activities pertaining 
to the health of the student constitute one area, those relating to 
his living conditions comprise another, and so on. One of these 
areas includes those activities and aids that bear directly upon 
the student’s definition of educational objectives and upon his 
progress in the achievement of those objectives. For want of a 
better term, this area is coming to be designated as educational 
counseling. It includes the provisions commonly made by colleges 
to aid the high school graduate in deciding whether he should go 
to college and in selecting a college; the provisions within the col- 
lege to aid the student in choosing a curriculum, in planning a 
program of courses adapted to his ability and purposes, in the 
development of study habits and skills adequate to the demands of 
his program, and in discovering incentives that will lead to a 
maximum level of achievement. The first purpose of educational 
counseling is to aid the individual to make as accurate an appraisal 
as possible of his aptitudes for college work. Its second purpose 

1 Harper, William Rainey. The Trend in Higher Education. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1905. p. 93-94. 
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is to aid him to achieve to the fullest his educational goals. It need 
hardly be added that the implication of this statement is not that 
anyone shall tell the student the what or the how of his educa- 
tion but that the counselor shall aid him in his self-evaluation and 
self-realization. It puts at the student’s command information 
and resources that he would not have available otherwise, or which 
he might not know how to interpret. 


PREREQUISITE TO COUNSELING 


The oceasion for educational counseling usually is a crucial ques- 
tion that confronts the student. Typical of such questions are the 
following: Do I have the mental ability to succeed in college? If 
so, which college is best suited to my educational needs? What 
courses shall I take in college (assuming of course that he has 
some choice in the matter)? Why am I unable to keep up with 
the rest of the class in my work? What can I do to improve my 
ability to read? Is my method of taking notes satisfactory? 
Having had no previous experience, how can I get the most out 
of class lectures? In studying, shall I concentrate on a single 
subject for several hours or shall I distribute my time over several 
subjects? Shall I proceed as rapidly as possible toward taking 
my degree or shall I go more slowly and enrich my program as I 
go? (This again assumes that he is not the victim of a lock-step 
program.) In what department or field shall I specialize? Shall 
I take graduate work before looking for a position? Where shall 
I get my graduate training? 

These issues will not always be as clearly defined in the thinking 
of the student as this statement of them might imply. In fact it 
is one of the functions of the educational counselor to aid students 
in facing their own problems and in defining them clearly. Recog- 
nition of a crucial question on the part of the student constitutes 
a prerequisite to educational counseling. 

The counselor must realize, however, that the mere statement of 
the problems or the crucial question confronting the student does 
not disclose all of the issues involved. In fact, the immediate 
situation ; ¢.g., failure in a subject, may be merely a symptom of 
a problem more deeply seated and far-reaching in its importance. 
Diagnosis is just as essential in educational counseling as in the 
practice of medicine, but educational counselors tend to be super- 
ficial in it because they : 
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1. Fail to realize its importance. 

9. Lack the essential data. 

3. Lack a command of the techniques for interpreting and using 
the data when they are available. 

In considering more specifically the types of data that may be 
used in educational counseling, the purposes for which they are 
to be used must be borne in mind. The first crucial question faced 
by a high school graduate pertains to his ability to succeed in col- 
lege. The same question from the angle of any given college 
relates to the ability of the applicant to succeed in that institution. 
There is, of course, no general formula for predicting success in 
eollege. Each institution must set its own criteria in terms of 
previous experience with its students. The most reliable indices 
of aptitude for college work (McConn calls it ‘‘ bookish aptitude’’) 
are the rank of the student in his high schol graduating class, his 
scores on a standardized psychological examination, the estimates 
or ratings of his ability by his high school teachers, and his per- 
formance in standardized achievement examinations. 

A second question on which the student needs counsel relates to 
his academic program. As a freshman in some institutions, he 
must choose among various curricula; in others offering a less 
diversified program, he must choose the combination of courses to 
be taken in his first year. To choose intelligently, he must define 
educational objectives in line with his aptitudes and interests. 
Here again the data derived from tests of general aptitude, of 
special aptitude, and of achievement in various subject matter 
fields are indispensable. The program of each student should be 
adapted to his abilities and interests always taking into account 
such matters as health and time spent in commuting or part-time 
employment. This imposes a responsibility upon the counselor 
far beyond that usually assumed by most registration officers. 

A third type of situation that involves important counseling 
relations is found in the student’s failure to make satisfactory 
academic progress. He may be actually failing in part or all of 
his work or he may be passing but falling far below the level of 
achievement expected of him. In either case the student gen- 
erally needs assistance in diagnosing his difficulty. For this pur- 
pose the counselor will use all of the data gathered at the time of 
admission. In addition, he should have available written reports 
from instructors characterizing the work of the student. Inten- 
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sive analyses will need to be made of the student’s reading ability, 
his study habits, the use he makes of his time, and other factors 
that may be involved. 

It is obvious that these data will be of value for counseling only 
in so far as they are interpreted by some one who understands 
their significance. If the counselor is not trained in the interpre- 
tation and use of tests and other types of data, he should have the 
assistance of an expert in making such interpretations. 

The counselor will find in some instances that the factors affect- 
ing the student’s achievement are so complicated and deep-seated 
that the assistance of a clinical psychologist or a psychiatrist will 
be needed. A good counselor recognizes his own limitations and 
has no hesitancy in referring cases to professionally trained 
resource persons. 

Still a fourth crucial question confronting many students per- 
tains to the choice of a major or a field of specialization. This 
involves an exploration of the aptitudes and the interests of the 
student, his ultimate professional objectives, and his financial re- 
sources to see him through the required program of training. 
Here again analytic interpretation of data is the key to the coun- 
selor’s interpretation. 

These four types of situations are presented as merely typical 
of the questions that arise in the area of educational counseling. 
The questions as they present themselves will occur in many dif- 
ferent forms and in a variety of complex patterns. It seems clear, 
however, that regardless of these variations the key to their solu- 
tion is found in the intelligent interpretation of all data bearing 
on the problem. The counselor, in his use of data, is merely an 
agent of the institution who aids the student in making his choices 
and in determining his course of action. The decision and its 
execution rest with the student. 


ORGANIZING A PROGRAM 


A matter of special importance and one that has proved par- 
ticularly difficult for many college administrators is the organi- 
zation of a counseling program. Some deans and presidents, 
fortunately relatively few, have disposed of the whole issue by 
disclaiming any interest in educational counseling or, in fact, in 
any aspect of student personnel work. In their thinking this is 
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an area of administration that savors too much of coddling or 
spoon-feeding the student. It is merely an educational fad that 
will have its short day and be gone. This disposition of the matter 
is, indeed, an easy way for the administrator to relieve his consci- 
ence but it overlooks an important aspect of the student’s educa- 
tion. Other administrators take the position that educational 
counseling is so intimately related to good instruction that every 
member of the faculty should be a counselor—no other provisions 
for counseling being necessary. Still a third point of view pre- 
vailing in some institutions regards counseling as such a special- 
ized service that it must be put into the hands of a few specially 
trained members of the staff. The most prevalent plan of ad- 
ministration, one which the writer believes to be sound in prin- 
ciple, imposes on all members of the faculty the responsibility of 
counseling students regarding questions that naturally grow out 
of their instructional relationships to students: such questions as 
how to study a particular subject; e.g., mathematics or history ; 
or why the student is failing in a particular subject. It is obvious, 
however, that most faculty members have neither the time nor the 
training to enable them to make the intensive diagnostic interpre- 
tation of data advocated in the preceding discussion. In recog- 
nition of this fact, the plan provides for a staff of counselors, pref- 
erably members of the faculty who are relieved of some teaching 
responsibilities. This staff is expected to deal in a more thorough- 
going and professional manner with questions that cannot be dealt 
with adequately by the faculty member as a lay counselor. But, 
as has already been implied, certain problems are of such a difficult 
nature that they must be referred to highly trained resource per- 
sons—the physician, the psychiatrist or clinical psychologist, or the 
psychometrist. The institution, therefore, makes available to the 
semi-professional counselors the services of such professionally 
trained resource persons as the needs of the students may demand. 

The successful operation of a counseling plan of this type de- 
pends to a large degree upon the effectiveness with which both 
the counseling services and the data used in counseling are coordi- 
nated. The coordinating function should be vested in a single 
administrative officer who sees that essential data are assembled 
and made available to all who will use them, and that all phases 
of the counseling service operate harmoniously and efficiently. 
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This officer will likewise be the director of all other aspects of a 
comprehensive personnel program including numerous services 
that have not been discussed here, among them the housing and 
boarding of students, financial aid to students, the social pro- 
gram, extra-curricular activities, the health service to students, 
and the program of student orientation. Naturally, he will be 
responsible also for the development of a system of records that 
will be comprehensive, cumulative, and unified. 

By way of summary, it should be noted that throughout this 
discussion emphasis has been placed upon the student as the chief 
concern of the educator. It has been pointed out that his educa- 
tional problems are interlinked with all forms of related interests 
—vocational, social, and personal. The fact has been stressed 
that the educational counselor must have a comprehensive under- 
standing of these interrelationships. The writer has endeavored 
further to indicate the importance of diagnosis in counseling and 
the part that the use of pertinent data should play in diagnosis. 
He has also expressed his conviction that the student must solve 
his own problems, make his own choices and decisions. The coun- 
selor is merely a facilitating agent. The point also has been made 
that there are three levels of counseling: 

1. The lay faculty. 

2. The semi-professional. 

3. The professional. 

Finally, it is recognized that counseling, along with all other 
personal services, must be coordinated if it is to serve its maximum 
purpose in promoting the educational welfare and progress of the 
student. 
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THE MAIN BUSINESS OF COLLEGE * 


JULIAN LENHART ROSS 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


HE following advertisement is typical of a dozen found in 
recent publications : 
SPEAK FRENCH AT ONCE!—without delay, without difficulty, 
with little expense. It is unbelievable how easily you can start 
to speak French, German, Spanish, Italian, without difficult 
study or tiresome reading, by this most practical and fasci- 
nating of all methods! ... Thousands of others say it’s actu- 
ally fun. ... Quickly, easily, inexpensively. ... Write to 
Frenchquick Co., New York City. 


Here the one unmistakably true phrase is, ‘‘It is unbelievable.”’ 
Of course we in college ought to laugh at advertisements like that, 
but first we ought to make sure that we have a right to laugh at 
them. Why are they successful in selling their products? Why 
does Frenchquick Company take in its money year after year? 
Simply because it appeals to a feeling which everyone has: the 
desire to get something without effort, smoothly and pleasantly 
instead of with difficulty. It is only a natural feeling; it is found 
everywhere; and in college, though it generally does not take just 
that form, still the same wish to find the easy instead of the difficult 
governs a pretty large portion of your day. For instance, among 
other manifestations of it, this is one. Here you have a certain 
definite body of intellectual work to be done; to do it is difficult ; 
and so, between it and you, you build up a whole series of activities, 
like cushions, so that when you approach too near the work you can 
dexterously insert the cushion and don’t get bumped. Sometimes 
you hold up the cushion in front of your face and hide behind it. 
When your adviser says, ‘‘ Have you done anything really on your 
own in History 20 this year?’’ and you answer, ‘‘ Well, you see 
I’m social chairman at the House, and we’re doing things in a 
big way to develop the personalities of the backward brothers, and 
so, of course . . . ’’ then you are hiding behind a cushion. 

But though it sounds as if I were blaming you for this, I don’t 
mean to do so—or at least only a little. As a matter of fact, this 
elaborate system of activities which cushion your college life— 

* A chapel address. 
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social, athletic, recreational, even cultural activities—has been 
created partly by you and partly by the college itself. And justi- 
fiably so: it has all been done with the best intentions, to effect 
something which ought to be achieved. Undoubtedly we do things 
better if we are interested in them. Certainly we gain something 
from engaging in almost any activity. The general theory on 
which this whole program is based is a good one. As you know, 
it is an attempt to build up a balanced personality; as the cata- 
logue says, it tries to educate the whole man, not just part of one. 
Everyone rightly wants this: a rounded life, the chance to practice 
various forms of living, with no part of the person warped or 
neglected. 

Nevertheless, though the theory is good, I believe that in the 
manner we carry it out we are both making a mistake; and I want 
to explain why if I can. The way we go about achieving the 
balance involves a serious fallacy, the worse because it sounds so 
logical. We argue something like this: Let us balance our efforts 
in every direction—study, reading, writing, dancing, dating, 
playing pingpong, seeing movies, acting, organizing clubs, being 
a power in the chapter house. If we emphasize all these equally, 
then we advance straight, without getting off the track. 

But do we? Does it work out that way? In thinking about 
that question I want you to consider for a moment the lawn mower. 
The lawn mower is based roughly on that same theory of balanced 
effort ; it goes straight if we equalize the pressure on the two sides 
of the handle. But suppose you are pushing a lawn mower along 
a side hill or terrace, where the force of gravity is constantly 
pulling it one way; then if you equalize the pressure you will not 
go straight—you will simply veer down hill. To make the mower 
go straight under those conditions, you must push twice as hard 
on the lower handle as on the upper one. Similarly your college 
life takes place under conditions in which a constant force is 
exerted to pull it one way. That is the force of your own likings. 
Most of you, much of the time, don’t like to study; you prefer, 
quite naturally, to develop other sides of your personality. And 
I don’t mean to confine it to you. Given an entirely free choice, 
I should rather play tennis than correct examination papers. 
Given a free choice, most people don’t learn Sanskrit grammar or 
the laws of thermodynamics; they dance or go to the movies. 
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There is a force, the power of their own desires, pulling them in 
one direction all the time, and to keep them straight the pressure 
must not be equal but unequal, directed against the force of those 
desires. If we want to avoid college studies, as, being human, we 
probably do, then to achieve a real balance we must emphasize 
them more than anything else. Otherwise I am afraid we get a 
balance somewhat like that in the rabbit stew. A traveler ate 
dinner at an inn, and had a conversation with the landlord: 


Traveler: What is this stuff ? 

Landlord : Rabbit stew. 

Traveler : It tastes like horse meat to me. 

Landlord: Well, I must admit there’s a little horse meat in it. 
You see, we try to strike a compromise, fifty-fifty—one horse to 
one rabbit. 


And that is the kind of compromise we sometimes get when we 
think we are balancing activities with scholarship. 

Then look at the same point from another angle. Our present 
method of spending much time on the fringe of college life opens 
the way for us to indulge in a process called ‘‘rationalizing.’’ 
Everyone does it. Rationalizing means doing something because 
you want to, and then finding good reasons for having done it. 
Most of the time it is subconscious. We think we act because of 
the reasons ; really we concoct the reasons to justify what we want 
to do anyway. It is so easy that we need to surround ourselves 
with defences against it. And that is just the trouble. When 
we in college balance our activities with scholarship, we are break- 
ing down our defences by giving our rationalizing desires a new 
argument. Formerly, when you neglected your work to organize 
a fall formal or a spring shindig, you had to mutter, ‘‘ Well, I’ll 
go stale if I don’t get a change,’’ or ‘‘I owe it to the brothers.’’ 
Now you announce proudly, ‘‘I am developing the whole man.”’ 
Both are excuses, but the new one sounds better. 

So far what I have said has been negative and destructive. But 
if I do think that we are both making a mistake in over-emphasiz- 
ing the cushion of activities in college life, what do I mean posi- 
tively by an effective emphasis on scholarship? I mean sincerely 
trying, for the time that you are in college, to live what is perhaps 
too formally called the intellectual life. That involves several 
very simple things which may seem surprising if you haven’t con- 
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sidered them closely. It involves spending an average of not less 
than six hours a day in reading and study,—in doing it, not decid- 
ing that you are going to do it. It involves always doing more 
than is required, not less. It involves attacking especially those 
fields of knowledge which you don’t like. It involves using every 
power of your mind: memory, logical reasoning, critical question- 
ing, imagination, creative thinking. It involves not underestimat- 
ing straight memory, which is sometimes despised as a low or 
unimportant quality ; on the contrary, no effective thinking can be 
done without a store of material already in the mind to think with. 
It involves doing these things yourself, not having them forced 
on you by someone else. In short, it involves making use of your 
will, which can be made much stronger than perhaps you suspect; 
you can do almost anything if you really set your mind to it. 

And finally, if you do these things and many others like them, 
what will you gain? Just the same thing that you gain when 
you make yourself practice with a new set of muscles; at first a 
little soreness, and then a feeling of having mastered something 
difficult, a sense of power and achievement. If your mental 
muscles have become flabby, they will grow tense and responsive. 
Your mind will obey you. You will have made it an instrument 
that will call up facts when you want them, or will take hold of a 
new set of facts and reduce them to clearness and coherence. 
When you need a word to express your meaning, it will be there. 
Though you may admit this only to yourself, you will find that 
mysteriously you are liking subjects which you had made up 
your mind never to like, and later, long after you have finished 
college, you may have this experience: you may find that the 
habits of intellectual living have become so insistent that even in 
the midst of business or journalism or housekeeping or banking, 
you cannot help going back to them for a segment of each day. 
If so, then you may find that that, in the best sense, is a balanced 
life. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY FINANCING 


IRENE HAZARD GERLINGER 


REGENT, UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 1914-1929 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PACIFIC COLLEGE 


HAVIN G experienced student days at the University of Cali- 

fornia, where private benefactions have provided upwards of 
$50,000,000 in 71 years in addition to liberal state appropriations ; 
and having been for fifteen years a regent of the University of 
Oregon, where many substantial private gifts have been received ; 
it has been an interesting quest to seek gifts for colleges, and data 
on this subject. Securing more than a million dollars in gifts as a 
volunteer public servant has given me some laboratory experi- 
ence in the science and art of money raising. 

The following conclusions in regard to college and university 
financing are embodied in more detail in my book, Money Raising, 
How To Do It.* 

It is clear that institutions of learning have great vitality which 
has made them in times past survive the four grim Horsemen— 
War, Famine, Pestilence, and Death. But to-day economic neces- 
sities arising from prolonged depression and a rapidly changing 
social order have closed some colleges and schools and made the 
future uncertain for many others. This has caused keen compe- 
tition for private gifts. It seems likely that in the future only 
those institutions will survive whose existence can be justified 
fully on the basis of their merits. 

Philanthropic foundations have given at least $680,000,000 to 
American higher education since they were established. In 1929- 
1930 our private institutions of higher learning received $130,- 
617,349 from private benefactors; whereas in 1935-1936 they 
received but $24,914,473—a decrease of 80.9%. ‘‘If the effect 
of high taxes is gradually to confiscate wealth,’’ says President 
William P. Tolley of Allegheny College, ‘‘privately supported 
colleges and universities must acquire their endowments before 
such destruction takes place.”’ ; 

With the passing of the first thirty years of this century, espe- 
cially the 1920’s, which was the Golden Age of liberal gifts from 
the Foundations, an era of very hard times arrived for many col- 
leges and universities. Those better established institutions 


1 Money Raising, How To Do It. Irene Hazard Gerlinger. Suttcnhouse, 
Los Angeles, 1938. 311 p. $3.00. 
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which had prudently built up endowments commensurate with 
the extent of their physical property and the maintenance of their 
proper academic standing have not felt the insecurity which 
others are facing. Those institutions which have developed a 
long range financing plan that relies on local and alumni support, 
are, in general, in the best financial position now. 

Special campaigns and annual alumni funds are two of the main 
sources of college revenue. Intensive, professionally managed, 
large-scale finance campaigns, that may occur every decade or 
two, have been most successful where an institution has a well 
established alumni association, local support, and a history of 
sound educational achievement. The reason that many of these 
campaigns have not been successful is because one or more of 
these elements have been lacking. Such a campaign, if properly 
conceived and well conducted, is likely to have far greater returns 
in the way of bequests and deferred gifts than the immediate 
results. Nearly all such campaigns should center around the fine 
personality of some beloved president, or trustee, or alumnus; or 
about some compelling and obvious need such as scholarships; 
buildings; improved grounds; better faculty salaries; scientific, 
health, and recreational facilities; fine arts; professional schools; 
endowment. Roughly speaking, these needs are ranked in about 
the order of their appeal to donors. Unrestricted endowment is 
the most prized of all gifts by college administrators, but such 
funds are the hardest to raise. For there is no emotional appeal 
in an endowment. 

In 1890 Yale instituted the first annual alumni fund. From 
385 alumni $11,000 was received. Out of this grew a permanent 
organization that in the 1920’s obtained from $300,000 to $500,000 
a year from 8000 to 9000 graduates. In 1927 Yale raised through 
an intensive campaign $21,000,000, which was more than any 
other institution had raised in a similar effort up to that time. 
The 37 years of the annual alumni fund must have been the most 
important factor in this notable achievement. Since then more 
than a hundred other universities and colleges have adopted the 
plan of soliciting annually the entire list of past and present 
students for gifts of all sizes. ‘‘It isn’t primarily how much you 
give, but that you give. The fund needs your name,’’ says a 
Harvard bulletin relating to their Annual Fund. 

Since less than 45% of graduates respond to appeals for alumni 
support, it is gradually dawning on alumni managers that educa- 
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tion in personal responsibility for Alma Mater’s welfare must 
begin in undergraduate days. It is stated on the authority of 
Felix A. Grisette, Director of the Alumni Loyalty Fund of the 
University of North Carolina, that 15% of the cost of higher 
education in the United States is paid with the annual gifts of 
alumni. Dartmouth claims the largest percentage of its alumni 
as contributors, the percentage frequently going as high as sixty 
per cent. It is to the imagination, courage, resourcefulness, and 
creative genius of alumni association managers that it has been 
possible to build up large alumni associations and alumni funds. 
The office of general manager of an alumni association or an 
alumni fund is one of dignity and importance in any college. 

From the invaluable ‘‘Alumni Fund Survey,’ comes this 
word, ‘‘More and more institutions are coming to realize that it is 
necessary for them to carry on continuously a careful program of 
fiscal development. Many of them have full time executives de- 
voted to this work and the number is increasing. Adequate pub- 
licity is the most effective weapon in promoting such an under- 
taking.”’ 

Says Charles J. Miel, general manager of the University of 
Pennsylvania Alumni Fund, ‘‘We at Pennsylvania University 
consider that the greatest value of our alumni fund is its power to 
create and sustain alumni interest in the needs and plans of the 
college, and to form the habit of giving. It seems to me that an 
important factor for any institution in establishing a long-term 
fund raising policy is providing the proper co-ordination of all 
fund raising activities.’’ 

In conclusion there are a few things which should be stressed. 
As to endowment, the real test of the soundness of a college’s 
financial program lies in its ability to build up a stabilizing en- 
dowment. The cornerstone of a sound college financial policy is 
to lay aside a dollar or more in endowment for every dollar added 
to equipment. 

Those who seek gifts for colleges should realize that success 
depends primarily on the soundness of the institution ; increasing 
the number of moderate size and smaller gifts; having an ade- 
quate public relations and publicity program which is a vital part 
of the continuous finance program; cultivating to the utmost 
undergraduate, alumni, and local support; having all fund rais- 
ing efforts carefully co-ordinated. Then if the major operation 


2An Alumni Fund Survey, R. W. Sailor, Ed. Pub. by American Alumni 
Council, 1932. 
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of an intensive campaign must occur occasionally, the ground 
work is thus laid and success is likely to follow. 

Such matters as the pursuit of deferred use gifts; annuities; 
estate notes ; conditional gifts ; class insurance ; bequest programs; 
a definite plan of building up memberships and holding them; 
developing a good plan of collecting pledges; being careful to see 
that the legal residence is clearly established of testators whose 
wills make bequests to the college—all these are extremely impor- 
tant matters. 

Sometimes a special feature of college activity, such as athletic 
prowess, scientific research or fine arts development is stressed in 
some manner so that revenues may be increased. Building upon 
anything as unstable as collegiate athletics to attract students and 
gifts is precarious, to say the least. Running an out and out lot- 
tery would bring more certain returns. 

Such sound devices as the institution of the Associates of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, whose dues and gifts yield over 
$100,000 annually; the Honorary Alumnae of Scripps College, 
whose $500 annual fees in addition to gifts bring large returns; 
the Alumni Holding Company of the University of Oregon; 
Friends and Alumnae of the Y.W.C.A. of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley ; and Friends of the Portland Oregon Art Asso- 
ciation, all under the guidance of the governing boards of their 
respective institutions, but developing large outside constituen- 
cies—these are valuable adjuncts to finance programs. 

The field secretary or public relations man of a college is often 
a valuable ally in building up the student body, athletic teams 
and finances. These officers fill a legitimate place in the college 
staff. But recently a considerable number of alluring young men 
have systematically combed the country to charm young girls into 
attendance at a fairly new woman’s junior college. They have 
not made so many conquests of discerning parents and teachers 
as they have seemed to do in the case of the girls. 

From all the foregoing testimony of those closest to the prob- 
lems of college and university finance it would seem to be the part 
of wisdom for those in authority to formulate for their colleges 
long-range public relations programs, unless such already exist; 
to help to build up a strong alumni association with a competent, 
well-paid executive officer in charge who is expected to take a 
large share of the money-raising responsibility ; to try to secure 
trustees who have financial resources or capacity for developing 
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college resources ; and in the case of state universities and colleges 
to establish some outside agency such as an alumni holding com- 
pany, which shall be controlled by the college president, alumni, 
and townspeople but not be under the authority of any politically 
appointed board, and whose one objective it shall be to raise 
money for that institution. Only by such systematized and 
organized efforts can many privately endowed institutions hope 
to survive. And state universities need private support almost 
as much if they are to meet their full responsibilities, for public 
institutions rarely are adequately supported. 

State institutions, like the University of Michigan, which have 
been liberally supplied with private gifts, have also been most 
successful in securing state appropriations. One seems to stimu- 
late the other. And if one searches for underlying causes, the 
personality of the president, and occasionally some trustee or 
alumni leader, is found in state institutions whose skill in selling 
his institution to the legislature or to private donors is as great 
as the achievements of money raisers in other public or private 
institutions like Andrew D. White of Cornell, Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia, Benjamin Ide Wheeler of California, William 
Rainey Harper of Chicago, and other university presidents. The 
necessity of continually seeking funds has broken the spirit of 
many college presidents and made other able men refuse to be- 
come presidents. Boards of college trustees are singularly remiss 
in heaping this further responsibility upon already overburdened 
executives. A successful university president must indeed be a 
superman with a fine personality, academic fitness, business acu- 
men, savoir faire, to meet the highly exacting demands made upon 
him. He may be forgiven for some minor relapses from perfec- 
tion if he keeps the treasury full, but he may meet the fate of 
football coaches whose teams fai! if the financial structure weak- 
ens. Of necessity he must go on frequent ‘‘ivory hunting’’ expe- 
ditions, but he should not have to go alone. 

It is clearly evident that more and more the main dependence 
for private support for colleges must be sought among the alumni, 
and that the colleges which have the strongest alumni associations 
and ablest alumni leaders are those most likely to advance. The 
best college presidents will naturally gravitate to those colleges 
where the alumni do their full share of money giving and money 
raising. 





A BRIEF GLIMPSE AT A GREAT ADVENTURE* 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON 
PRESIDENT, HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


E life of the Negro has been and is, I think, the most thrill- 

ing of American adventures. Touch that life where you will 
and that thrilling adventure appears. It is nowhere more keenly 
manifest than in the field of education. 

Seventy years ago 90 out of every 100 colored people were 
illiterate. For 250 years they had been obliged to get their in- 
formation and their inspiration by face to face contacts. In 
many cases their eagerness after the ability to read and write had 
been prohibitively shut off by the law itself. With the first taste 
of freedom there was an immense swell of hunger and thirst to 
learn this magic of reading and writing. This avidity was deeply 
intensified by eagerness to read the Bible. The thrill of ap- 
proaching ability to do this, especially among the mature and the 
aged, was the source of immeasurable joy. There set in a veri- 
table race to accomplish this. The result of this avidity for read- 
ing and writing has been remarkable. The statistical tables 
have been wholly reversed. Now 90 out of every 100 can read 
and write. The eagerness to learn in this most elementary way 
is well nigh universal, and the time is rapidly approaching when 
the Negro race in America will be utterly transformed from face 
to face receivers of other men’s emotions, along with the infor- 
mation and opinions thus transmitted, to a people who may re- 
tire into the silence of their own aloneness, with the printed page 
in their hands and then make up their minds on all important 
questions after due and uninterrupted thought and meditation. 
This has been an adventure, thrilling and victorious in the most 
fundamental sense. 

During the days of slavery the Negro became aware of a phi- 
losophy which indicated that life at its best was a matter of or- 
dered thought and mature spirituality, based upon reading and 
reflection. He was aware also of the wide-spread conviction that 
Negroes as such were inherently incapable of developing into 


* An address delivered in Cleveland, Ohio, on the ‘‘ Wings Over Jordan’’ 
program, Sunday morning, March 27, 1938. Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Reprinted from February, 1938, Issue of The Spelman Messenger. 
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such mature and cultivated human beings, because they were in- 
herently incapable of thinking such .noughts and mastering such 
subjects. To an intense degree there arose in the Negro’s bosom 
a desire to become acquainted with these higher levels of thought 
and to master these subjects which underlay life at its best. He 
was challenged by the assertions that the members of his race 
were incapable of doing this and was determined to demonstrate 
their ability to do so beyond all reasonable doubt. A few heroic 
members of the race undertook to do this by purchasing their 
freedom and by going to institutions in the North. But the great 
opportunity came when the missionaries of the North came down 
to establish colleges and universities in the South, bringing with 
them their faith in the inherent capacity of human personality 
as such and their determination to test that faith by the com- 
plete liberal education of the Negro. It was inspiring to be 
present in one of these schools, to see men from 40 to 50 years of 
age working side by side with youths of 12 to 20—all of them 
seeking to enter the upper reaches of knowledge, to find the mean- 
ing of life and there to validate the inherent human capacity 
of their people. The thrill which came to them as they advanced 
to the completion of this adventure was immense. Some who 
received the degree were already men of 50 who considered that 
one achievement itself an all but sufficient life accomplishment. 

Others, young and ambitious, now saw, however, that they had 
reached only a first stage of assured accomplishment and that 
they could not know of their full capacities and could not fully 
put to silence the doubts regarding the inherent abilities of their 
people until they had scaled the complete academic heights 
through the master’s and the doctor’s degree. So they advanced 
from these young colleges of the South to the more mature and 
old line institutions of the North and West. One after another 
they took first the master’s degree and then the doctor’s degree in 
the best universities of the United States and Europe, accom- 
panied by work which in numerous cases was of distinguished 
excellence. Some of them went on to independent research, 
which advanced the boundaries of knowledge. Some went on to 
research positions in the leading American universities which 
first received them as students, and some to become the heads of 
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research divisions of industrial enterprises. The thrill of their 
achievements vibrated throughout the world of Negro life. 

A few days ago there died at Howard University the ablest 
Negro in the field of German language and literature. When he 
first pursued this degree the world was filled with doubt about 
the inherent capacities of the Negro. On the day when he died 
he was able to know that by the work of himself and his asso- 
ciates all of these doubts had been put to silence. They had en- 
gaged in a great adventure. .They had cleared the atmosphere 
of the doctrine of intellectual inferiority and had laid the foun- 
dation for a great future in which the Negro could advance as a 
man among men. Here then was the second great adventure 
come to a victorious conclusion. 

But there has been another and more significant adventure. 
Among the doubts and questions circulated about the higher edu- 
eation of the Negro in the early days was this one—the doubt as 
to whether it would be of any practical usefulness whatsoever. 
Would not the Negro so educated and so all the more keenly 
realizing the relatively low accomplishments of his people seek 
to get away from them and to lead a separate and sterile ex- 
istence? Nothing in American life has been more inspiring than 
to see how this challenge has been answered by the overwhelm- 
ing unanimity with which the Negroes of the highest educational 
accomplishments have returned from the institutions of the 
North, South, and East to the communities of disadvantage in 
which they were born and reared and there have identified them- 
selves with the striving life of their people. This whole move- 
ment is nowhere better symbolized than in the life of John Hope, 
the late President of Morehouse College and of Atlanta Uni- 
versity. Born and reared in great disadvantage in Georgia, he 
came to have the very best liberal education at Worcester Acad- 
emy and Brown University. Being a man of great ability in the 
field of news and editorial writing and of refined tastes, he was 
undoubtedly tempted to cast his lot-among the more cultivated 
communities of the East. This he did not do, but with deliberate 
purposefulness he returned to the very community of disad- 
vantage in which he was born and reared. There for 40 years, 
with meager financial support and working under the greatest 
possible difficulties he brought himself into the most inspiring 
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contact with the young men of his own race, producing a creative 
institution of the first rank out of which came, one after another, 
men of intelligence and mature responsibility. "When he died he 
had the confidence and affection of his own people and the esteem 
of the most thoughtful men, white and colored, throughout the 
South. His life is a symbol of the life of literally thousands of 
Negro college graduates who have gone back to their home states 
and communities, into the grade schools, high schools, and col- 
leges, fitting themselves into the growing educational system from 
the grade school to the university. Now we are able, after 70 
years, to witness the inspiring spectacle of the entire American 
system of education from the kindergarten to the university 
being duplicated in the field of Negro life and manned by Negro 
leadership in every one of its units. Moreover, every one of 
these units is being brought to a state of approved accreditment 
according to the standards of measurement applied to American 
education in general. Here, then, has been the greatest ad- 
venture, the adventure of returning descent into the depths of 
disadvantage, with creative vision and organizing capacities 
wherein the educated colored man has validated his ability not 


only to achieve individual culture but to be a transmitter of 
culture and of cultural institutionalism. 

I am glad to be in the midst of this adventure, to feel its 
challenge and its thrill and to know that we have just begun. 
The greater part of our effort is yet before us. Our minds are 
just forming, our work is just beginning. We are on our way 
to a great future in a great country. 








VOCATIONAL ASPECTS OF A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


W. W. WHITEHOUSE 
DEAN, ALBION COLLEGE 


N common with all institutions, the liberal arts college must 
constantly meet changing situations and make new adjust- 
ments. Patterns of growth may be discerned superficially by so 
obvious a means as studying the physical plant. An older mem- 
ber of any faculty in reminiscent mood can show the landmarks 
of such changes as the expansion of the home economics depart- 
ment, increased stress on physical sciences in improved labora- 
tories, the emphasis on physical education in a well equipped 
gymnasium, the growing awareness of standardization of educa- 
tional procedures as exemplified in the enlarged quarters of the 
administrative staff. While any one school may lag behind or 
excel in any one of these aspects, there is a general uniformity 
to the pattern of educational fashions on campuses as a whole. 

There is evident a contemporary urge toward definite training 
for a career. It is beside our point to question why. Doubtless 
increased specialization and increasing democratization contain 
part of the answer. Today young people of all classes whose 
parents want them to ‘‘get on’’ come to college. Hence the 
modern student, during his four years in college, seeks equipment 
adequate to ensure him finding a place in the professional, com- 
mercial, or industrial world. 

The large universities gear rather more easily into this demand, 
with the close affiliation possible between the liberal arts and 
professional schools. But what should be the adjustment of the 
small college? There are in the United States between 250 and 
300 liberal arts colleges with enrollment ranging from 300 to 
1000 students. Opinion varies as to their adequacy in meeting 
this problem of vocational preparation. Extremists on the one 
hand consider their inability to do this as a threat to the con- 
tinued existence of the small college. Most institutions, however, 
face the challenge of meeting the present need without surrender- 
ing the ideals of a liberal education. 

We have in Albion a college voluntarily limited to 800 students, 
thoroughly accredited by the standardizing agencies, and offer- 
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ing several combined literary-professional courses. As the 
writer and his colleagues have taken inventory in recent years of 
their own college, they have been rather surprised to find how 
abundant were the raw materials for career preparation. There 
was needed not so much a revamping of content as a replacing of 
emphasis. It was discovered that a procedure of guidance and 
an organization of the curriculum could be marshalled toward 
preparing students for their life work. It is toward exploring 
such possibilities of combining cultural adequacy and preparation 
for economic competence that this article is written. These three 
hundred colleges have a common problem; we may well profit by 
each other’s experience in cutting our cloth to present day 
patterns. 


Get A VocATIONAL PROFILE OF THE INCOMING FRESHMAN 


The more complete the personality and cultural picture we can 
obtain of the incoming freshman, the better the foundation on 
which we have to build. To be sure, we can sympathize with the 
skepticism of high school officials concerning the usefulness of 
the different masses of information they must, perforce, send to 
the receiving colleges. The suspicion grows on us that if we col- 
leges were agreed on what it is necessary for us to know, high 
schools might wish to be more painstaking in furnishing the 
desired data. But the fact remains that the information gained 
from a student’s application for admission furnishes the nucleus 
of our knowledge about him, and somewhat forecasts his probable 
adjustment. At the outset we know certain important things: 
the content and achievement record of his high school course; 
his hobbies and creative interests; his extra-curricular activities ; 
and his response as it impresses observers close to him. A per- 
sonal interview prior to enrollment enhances these data. State- 
ments from others than his teachers and high school officials 
enlarge upon this composite picture. It may be mentioned at 
this point that immediate use is made of these records during the 
freshman year by a number of the faculty, who scan them better 
to promote enlistment in various extra-curricular activities such 
as music, speech, religious organizations, or athletics. After such 
scouting, promising material is quickly tested and utilized. 

At the beginning of the first year, much further insight is 
gained and information added to the permanent record. The 
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findings of the intelligence test, the achievement test, and the vo- 
cational aptitude test all yield further insight. The student, in 
connection with work in the English department, spends con- 
siderable time in a study of the vocation in which he is interested, 
and furthermore, makes actual contact with certain individuals 
already engaged in that profession. A paper written under the 
direction of his counsellor clarifies his study. To facilitate fact- 
finding in these vocational surveys, the library has on hand, 
carefully indexed and easily available, a volume of material, and 
this research frequently proves to be of real value. Roughly 
speaking, in this relationship we have found that the students 
may be classified into three groups. There are those who know 
what they want, largely on a professional level, and need only 
time and specialized guidance in their own fields to attain it. 
Others want what they are not best fitted to have, and in due 
time will discover themselves more fully either through failure 
to qualify for the first goal, or through the awakening of pre- 
viously dormant interests. Thirdly, many entering have not yet 
made a definite choice in vocation, but are still obliged to feel 
their way. 


Stress INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE FoR EacH STUDENT 


The unique strength of a small college lies in the closeness 
of campus contacts, particularly in faculty-student relationships. 
Carefully worked out technique of vocational counselling may 
enhance this natural advantage. We have found it very worth 
while to integrate the student’s interest with the advisor’s in 
every possible instance. A survey of occupations apt to attract 
college graduates shows a point of somewhat marked contact 
with one or more of the departments of instruction; this point 
we have used with very gratifying results. For example, if a 
student indicates his interest in journalism, he is allocated to the 
instructor in the English department most closely connected with 
that field; the would-be architect or engineer is assigned to a 
mathematician ; the pre-medic or pre-dental student counsels with 
the biologist; and the girl interested in becoming a designer 
naturally is advised by the art instructor. Should the choice 
of vocation remain unchanged, the student need not change his 
advisor ; thus a relationship of confidence and understanding can 
grow with the college years. 
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Naturally, for those undecided, a period of trial and error must 
occur, during which time assigned advisors are available for 
general guidance and advice. But when a choice is reached the 
procedure sketched above is used; and transferral from one ad- 
visor to another is effected as promptly as possible. Nor is the 
guidance limited purely to vocational problems; time budgets, 
methods of study, disturbing emotional or social factors, may all 
come under the friendly surveillance of an able counsellor. All 
this takes for granted an alert, interested faculty; each able 
enough to rank as an authority in his own field, friendly enough 
to win the confidence of the student, systematic enough to con- 
dense his observations into form that can be used in a permanant 
record which shall be available on call. Through a process of 
experience and emphasis we have now arrived at the position 
where a very satisfactory arrangement exists. We believe it 
extends the work of a personnel bureau ; we take for granted that 
an instructor who meets a student three or four hours weekly for 
at least a semester may learn to understand him better than a 
personnel worker in limited interviews. We aim to take a middle 
ground; neither overstressing the mechanics of keeping records 
so that it becomes an end in itself; nor, on the other hand, 
neglecting sufficient recording to facilitate necessary change of 
advisors and flexibility of functioning. Frequently when courses 
are completely altered the student’s parents must be called into 
consultation, and different personal adjustments made. 

Such guidance on an individual level pays rich dividends in 
personal satisfactions. It is gratifying to see through the pan- 
orama of years how the various members of the teaching staff 
build around them groups of young people in whom they are 
interested first as students and later in professional areas. The 
honarary departmental clubs gather together such groups of like 
minded students. On this campus there are fourteen of these 
clubs with an aggregate membership of 345. The standards of 
admission, though varying, are sufficiently inclusive so that with 
but few exceptions self-respecting earnest students can qualify 
in their major field. 


Avolp THE LuRE oF MANy CourRSES 


The ever present temptation is for each department to multiply 
the number of courses offered. There is a quite natural feeling 
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that the number of credit hours available measures somewhat the 
adequacy of the set-up. To be attractive enough to compete with 
other colleges, the feeling runs, the catalogue must offer a wide 
diversity of courses. A considerable pressure may be felt from 
the advanced students also, who, familiar with the offerings of 
other and larger schools, quite consciously demand semi-profes- 
sional courses. 

These in themselves may have certain values, but in this direc- 
tion lies the danger of superficial instruction on the part of an 
over burdened staff. A number of years ago, we observed a de- 
partment which prided itself on the completeness of a rather 
ambitious curriculum. But it came to light that the instructors 
averaged far too many hours of work. Furthermore the size of 
the classes revealed poor economy of operation, averaging a num- 
ber smaller than efficient instruction warrants. Let us recognize 
then that the financial limitations of the average small college 
precludes too great expansion of the curricula; the penalty of 
‘‘spreading too thin’’ results from overexpansion. 

Is this then a handicap which the small college must accept? 
There is another angle to the question. Overlearning of funda- 
mentals—that quality of mastery which gives complete ease in 
use of the learned material—is more useful than a smattering of 
familiarity with a wider range. In our relationship with pro- 
fessional schools for combined course students, this position is 
consistently urged upon us. An interesting verification was ob- 
tained from an alumni group of professional leaders. Their 
nearly unanimous advice was to stay by the ground work courses, 
covering them with all possible thoroughness. They deprecated 
as wasted effort the tendency to spread out to the inclusion of 
even semi-professional courses. Newspaper men wanted ground- 
ing in ability to write—rather than facility in newspaper set up; 
research men prized their knowledge of fundamentals, and famil- 
iarity with laboratory technique far above highly specialized 
courses. If, for instance, English majors get limited credit by 
tutoring students, or science majors, by assisting in the labora- 
tory, the drill afforded profits them much. 

A by-product of restraint in the number of specialized courses, 
is the possibility of building up broader vocational backgrounds 
and patterns. Very recently I interviewed a graduate of two 
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years ago, who as a student had been in a quandary because of 
the diversity of his interests. He was interested both in art and 
in business, but also had a scientific turn of mind. In gaining 
employment with a commercial art firm he was able to draw on 
his background with marked resourcefulness and is now well 
located as a salesman with an understanding of art lay out, 
economic principles, and mathematical precision. 

‘*To see life steadily and see it whole’’ still stands as a worthy 
goal for a liberal education—for whose attainment a well bal- 
anced curriculum is a necessity. Every generation of youth may 
be impatient of required courses which are seemingly unrelated 
to their immediate need. The general requirement for courses in 
physical education is a valuable if not always a popular pro- 
vision. But maturer judgment is apt to withdraw the criticism. 
My own resentment at being obliged to study mathematics as an 
undergraduate died when I confronted a difficult graduate course 
in statistics and quickly became convinced that no number of 
hours in the social sciences would compensate for a grasp of 
the mathematical concepts employed. And obviously other 
courses from the physical sciences prove just as valuable to the 
sociologist. 

Courses which medical schools map out for the undergraduate 
are tending to require less of the biological sciences and more of 
the social and cultural. Are we positing too much when we say 
that the student who is trained for four years in a liberal arts 
college before entering the medical school will meet the demands 
of his profession better than one who has been saturated only in 
the technical aspects of his field ? 

School authorities are successfully applying the same principle 
in the field of teacher-training. Former stress on concentration 
in a major field is giving way to a greater spread to include at 
least one major and two minor interests. Many authorities are 
now beginning to see that the training of a grade teacher is 
much more adequate than that of the high school teacher even 
under the present major and two-minor requirements. For in 
addition to the regular requirement of a number of hours from 
each division for graduation, applicants for grade work are also 
required to take courses in many departments, covering nearly 
all the divisions of the college. Such a course meets the voca- 
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tional requirements and also lends a very fine community and 
personal-cultural aspect to the whole field of education. In 
short, after graduation it is easier for a teacher to acquire specific 
information about her work than to build up within herself a 
contagious enthusiasm for knowledge. It is significant that as 
more schools are requiring a master’s degree for their teachers, 
the trend is still farther away from specialization. 

Having taken these three illustrations somewhat at random, I 
repeat the small college need suffer no handicap in the prepara- 
tion it offers the undergraduate. From the practical angle of 
curriculum building, we have found, moreover, that problems of 
co-ordination may be lessened by the divisional set-up in the 
faculty. By grouping related departments together, we secure 
six major divisions for administration and instructional purposes. 
This ensures mutual consideration of each other’s courses in 
related departments, such as the physical sciences and mathe- 
matics, in the science division; language, literature, and speech, 
in the language division; art, music, and home economics, in the 
division of fine and applied arts. As a result much of over- 
lapping is eliminated and a workable integration secured. 


SAFEGUARD A COMMANDING SENIOR YEAR 


The coming of the pre-professional curriculum to the four year 
college necessitates building certain safeguards to make the 
fourth year attractive and meaningful to students. In the case 
of the combined course man, we assume that he is ready for 
definite technical and professional training, and thus accept his 
college work as finished. But what challenges the student who 
remains for the senior year’s work in a college lacking the 
stimulus of extensive graduate work patterns? We have found 
one answer lies in a wide use of seminars and honors courses, 
with the cultivation of individual application to some research 
under the personal guidance of the professor. I recall the case 
of two very brilliant students who were graduated last year, 
who were interested particularly in the field of retail work, and 
did not know whether they could go on to graduate school or 
not. With a very fine background in fundamental economics 
they were given assignments in connection with seminar and 
honors courses and did conspicuous work in projects which en- 
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gaged their individual interests. The problem for the average 
faculty is finding time to direct such work. It requires a judi- 
cious balancing of the time budget and probably some reorgani- 
zation which substitutes seminar work for instruction classes on 
the senior level. Analysis, training in methodology, the use of 
initiative and inventiveness, as well as the motivation of working 
in a field close to the interests of the student, make such courses 
very valuable. We have already mentioned our use of tutors 
and student assistants as a means of affording valuable emphasis 
on fundamentals to the student teacher as well as the taught; 
most of this work is, of course, done by seniors. 


SPAN THE DISTANCE BETWEEN CAMPUS AND JOB 


The term ‘‘social distance’’ as used by sociologists is a partic- 
ularly vivid one; may we not borrow it to suggest possible cam- 
pus distances? The absorption in theory and technique which 
belongs to the class room may be widely separated from the prac- 
tical demands of experience and actual vocational adjustment. 
We mentioned above the grouping of interests with certain defi- 
nite occupations which each department has. A list was com- 
puted covering all of the departments and the following is a 
sample possibility from one field. 

BIOLOGY 
Laboratory technician 
Forestry 
Plant Pathology—State or Federal Bureau 
Bureau Plant Industry 
Conservation 
Museums and herbaria 
Director and Assistant in Botanical Gardens 
Research in industries involving specialization in Biology 
Medical profession 
Dental profession 
Teaching and research 
Horticulture 
Bureau of Fisheries 
Department of Agriculture 
Public Health Work 
Bacteriologists 
Technical work in commercial drug companies 


The question arises, what practical tie-up can be made which 
shall effect—not a dilution of educational objectives—but rather 
an extension and application of them? 
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We have found useful two or three rather obvious and simple 
devices. One is cultivation through the alumni office of contacts 
with graduates who have achieved distinction in some certain 
field. We have, for example, a group comprising fourteen per 
cent of our student body who are interested in medicine, den- 
tistry, laboratory technology, and nursing. During the year 
several authorities—either alumni or interested friends—will 
visit the campus and discuss in groups and in personal interviews 
problems related to their work. Among them many different 
viewpoints are presented through chapel talks or open forums. 
Enough general publicity is given to inform the still undecided 
student of the possibilities of this particular calling. 

Another method of supplementing class room instruction is 
through laboratory trips for interested groups. A three day 
sociological research tour in Chicago affords representative con- 
tacts with institutions and personalities in the field of social 
work; through out the year visitations to industrial and com- 
mercial houses, pharmaceutical laboratories, chemical plants, 
hospitals, and engineering centres are definite aids in gaining 
insights and understandings. (Benjamin Franklin’s father used 
this method several centuries ago; we are not claiming to be 
original. ) 

The instructor as well as the student profits by all such practi- 
eal contacts. Primarily they vitalize his teaching; and though 
one cannot hope to be an authority in all the branches in which a 
science may be of basic importance, all the experience he can 
gather is to the good. A most important outgrowth of such 
personal contacts lies in his ability to place his students for 
summer work or after graduation. In some instances placement 
has been made in commercial or industrial plants on a basis 
resembling an interneship or apprenticeship. Or it may take the 
form of a research project which is of value to a firm and which 
provides very valuable incentive for the seminar student. 

The educational department leads the way in its successful 
work of placing students in positions upon graduation, as well 
as in the apprenticeship served by practice teachers. The pro- 
cedure at Antioch is another development of the same principle, 
of linking training with actual performance. Different colleges 
are working out very significant experiments along their own 
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line, and there is much to suggest that future developments will 
follow this trend. 

And why not? The use of libraries with their wealth of re- 
sources can be crystallized around this focus of personal interest. 
Class room instruction will provide a counterpart of theory for 
the realm of experience. The student will find motivation for 
his work in its actual tie-up with the challenging years ahead. 
Those who go on to professional training or graduate study will 
be timed to achievement on a more exacting level. Nor need the 
cultural aims of the liberal arts college be sacrificed to such a 
vocationally-timed program. 

We might have mentioned extra curricular activities as a test- 
ing ground for aptitudes. But, perhaps their greater value lies 
in the direction of forming well balanced personalities. They 
may lead to the development of hobbies, to the cultivation of 
social poise, and to a broadening and deepening of viewpoint. 

In all of education it is apparent that the whole is greater than 
the part, even though the part considered is one’s earning 
capacity. It remains our contention that the small college is 
admirably qualified to prepare for a vocation. For in part by 
the very avoidance of over-specialization it builds deep and per- 
manent foundations which will be adaptable to the changing 
superstructure of economic life, and which afford permanence to 
one’s whole outlook. 








AMONG THE COLLEGES 


ALABAMA COLLEGE inaugurated on April 27-28, 1939, its 

Dancy Foundation Lectures by a series of three lectures given 
by Douglas S. Freeman, Editor of The News Leader, Richmond, 
Virginia, on The South to Posterity: A Review of Southern His- 
torical Literature and Memoirs. The Dancy Foundation was 
established by the will of the late Unity D. Dancy, who left for 
the purpose the sum of $12,500 to Alabama College. 


LFRED UNIVERSITY sponsored its third annual Confer- 

ence on Human Relations May 3, 1939. It lasted the entire 
day, consisting of a program before the University assembly in 
the forenoon, a smaller invited conference of representatives of 
associations and clubs of various kinds, social science teachers, 
ministers, newspaper men, and others especially interested, in 
the afternoon, and a mass meeting in the evening. The topic this 
year covered the relations between different kinds of Christians 
and Jews. Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, director of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, led the Conference and was as- 
sisted by appropriate representatives of the Catholic church and 
of the Jewish people. The past conferences have dealt with the 
themes: ‘‘ Roads to Peace,’’ and ‘‘Storm Centers in International 
Relations. ”’ 


BENNETT COLLEGE, of Greensboro, North Carolina, dedi- 

cated its new Thomas F.. Holgate Library on April 16. The 
building and equipment cost $100,000, this being the gift of the 
General Education Board of New York City. Their gift was 
matched in endowment by Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer and the late Henry 
Pfeiffer, also of New York. Dr. Jackson Davis of the General 
Education Board delivered the dedicatory address and Mrs. W. 
H. C. Goode, President of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
of Sidney, Ohio, led the dedicatory service. The building is 
named in honor of Dr. Thomas F. Holgate of Evanston, IIl., 
treasurer of the board of trustees of Bennett College and dean 
emeritus of Northwestern University. 


BEREA COLLEGE has announced the election of Francis S. 
Hutchins to become president in succession to his father, W. 
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J. Hutchins, who has rendered such distinguished service there 
for the past 19 years. The younger Hutchins has been associated 
with Yale-in-China. President Robert M. Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is an older son of Berea’s retiring president. 


BuUCKN ELL UNIVERSITY has announced a gift of $50,000 

towards the construction of a new library. The name of 
the donor so far has not been made public. The total cost of the 
library is estimated at $350,000. The engineering building fund 
is raised and construction started during the summer on the 
addition to the present structure. 


At THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA on April 

12, 13, and 14, 1939 the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
National Catholic Education Association was held. The meeting 
was under the patronage of Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, 
Rector of the Catholic University, and as a tribute to the Golden 
Jubilee of the University. Rev. Francis L. Meade, Vice-President 
and Dean of College of Arts and Sciences, Niagara University 
gave the address, ‘‘ This Changing Society,’’ at the opening meet- 
ing of the College and University Department. Reports of the 
Regional Units were given by Right Rev. Msgr. William T. Dillon, 
Dean, St. Joseph’s College for Women; Rev. Edward A. Fitz- 
gerald, Director of Studies, Loras College; Rev. John W. Hynes, 
Loyola University; and Right Rev. Abbot Lambert Burton, St. 
Martin’s Abbey. During the course of the meetings the following 
papers were read: Principles and Actions in Catholic Colleges 
by Mother Grace C. Dammann, President, Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart; The Role of the University in Catholic 
Action by Rev. William Ferree, University of Dayton; A National 
Honor Society for Students and Graduates of Catholic Colleges 
and Universities by Rev. Edward A. Fitzgerald, Director of 
Studies, Loras College; Teacher Training in Graduate School 
Programs by Francis M. Crowley, Dean of School of Education, 
Fordham University ; Functions of the Dissertation in the Train- 
ing of Candidates for the Master’s Degree by Rev. Phillip S. 
Moore, Graduate School, University of Notre Dame du Lac; Co- 
operation of the College Section of the Catholic Library Associ- 
ation with the N.C.E.A. by Rev. Andrew L. Bouwhuis, Librarian, 
Canisius College; The Gieurut System of Grading by Rev. Joseph 
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A. Gieurut, Dean of Studies, St. Mary’s College. Other reports 
were given by Rev. Thurber M. Smith, Dean of Graduate School, 
St. Louis University ; Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, President, Loyola 
University ; and Edward A. Fitzpatrick, President, Mount Mary 
College. 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY, on the one hundred 

and twentieth anniversary of its founding, in 1819 will re- 
ceive the largest single gift in its history through a bequest of 
about $400,000 from the late Guy Easton Wiseman. 


OLBY COLLEGE laid the cornerstones for a $100,000 women’s 
union and a $300,000 men’s union on its new Mayflower Hill 
campus on June 18. The funds have been contributed by the 
alumnae and alumni respectively. With the Lorimer Memorial 
Chapel already erected and work on a $450,000 library due to 
start this summer, Colby authorities are optimistic about being 
able to begin operations in their new plant by 1941. The new 
campus is on a height of land about two miles out into the country 
from Colby’s present restricted site. President Franklin W. 
Johnson completed his tenth year in office at Colby College last 
commencement and was the object of many felicitous speeches, 
resolutions and personal congratulations. 


(COLLEGE OF PUGET SOUND has been given a grant of 

$35,000 for development purposes by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. The college also received last January a 
gift of $10,000 from an unnamed donor. This gift enabled the 
college to finish in satisfactory manner the new dormitory for 
women. 


OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY will receive a share, estimated at 
over $300,000 of the estate of Mrs. Eliza W. Valentine, who 
died on January 4, 1934. 


(CONN ECTICUT COLLEGE is the recipient of a gift of $50,000 

from Mrs. Emily Abbey Gill of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
for the erection of a model cooperative dormitory to be called 
Emily Abbey House. 


(CORNELL UNIVERSITY has received an anonymous gift of 
$135,000. The income from $60,000 of this sum is to be used 
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for current expenses and from the balance for increasing the 
salaries of the faculty in the College of Engineering. 


E PAUW UNIVERSITY has received a cash gift of $100,000 
for the purpose of endowing a ‘‘Chair of Social and Business 
Economics.’’ The gift is that of Mrs. Allen A. Wilkinson of 
Indianapolis, and is a memorial to her husband who died in 1929. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY, founded in 1838 as Trinity College, 
held its formal centennial celebration on April 21, 22 and 23. 
Distinguished speakers participated in the three-day program. 
These included former President Eduard Benes, of Czecho- 
slovakia; Sir William Bragg, director of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain and president of the Royal Society, London; Presi- 
dent Harold W. Dodds, Princeton University; President Henry 
M. Wriston, Brown University ; President Homer P. Rainey, the 
University of Texas; Dean Willard L. Sperry, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Dr. John H. Finley, editor-emeritus of The New York 
Times; Dr. Douglas Freeman, editor of The Richmond News- 
Leader; President William P. Few, Duke University ; and Gover- 
nor Clyde R. Hoey, of North Carolina. Representatives of more 
than 400 universities, colleges and learned societies attended. 


HOFStTRA COLLEGE, which was established at Hempstead, 

Long Island, in 1935 as a branch of New York University be- 
came an independent institution at the beginning of its fiscal year, 
July 1, 1939, at which time it relinquished affiliation with New 
York University. Dr. T. P. Calkins, former Superintendent of 
Schools at Hempstead was appointed the institution’s first 
president. 


HOUGHTON COLLEGE has received a gift of $25,000 from 
the estate of Mrs. Jennie Cudworth, the daughter of Willard 
J. Houghton, the founder of Houghton College. 


OHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY’S School of Medicine has 
recently received two generous grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The largest, $350,000, is to be used over a ten-year 
period for the equipment and maintenance of a department of 
preventive medicine. The second grant from the same source— 
$90,000—will be utilized as a fluid research fund to be distributed 
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among departments and to projects which stand in greatest need 
of aid in carrying out research programs. The academic branch 
of the University will share to the extent of $69,500 in a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation to promote studies in the fine arts. 


INDENWOOD COLLEGE’S President Roemer gave to the 
college the $200,000 estate left to him by his wife, who died 
last summer. He has been engaged this year in the building of 
the new art and music building, constructed as a memorial to 
Mrs. Roemer, who was dean of the college for twenty-four years. 


LORAS COLLEGE observed its Centennial Anniversary on 

May 28 and 29, 1939. Among the prominent speakers on the 
program were James Hugh Ryan, President Emeritus of the 
Catholic University of America; Governor George A. Wilson; The 
Honorable René Weiller, French Consul General, Chicago; Ed- 
ward A. Fitzpatrick, President, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 
and Eugene A. Gilmore, President, The State University of Iowa. 


ERCER UNIVERSITY has announced a gift of $50,000 by 
Columbus Roberts, state commissioner of agriculture, to 
build a dormitory annex. The building of this dormitory will 
complete their five-year program with the exception of the 
dormitory for women yet to be provided for. 


EW YORK UNIVERSITY has been granted $50,000 as a 

scholarship fund from the Charles Hayden Foundation. The 
Foundation gave a similar amount to the University last year 
which was used to provide scholarships for 137 men from the 
New York and Boston areas. Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase 
said that the new scholarships would be available to men from 
the same areas who show ‘‘sound character, exceptional ability, 
unusual promise of future usefulness and financial need.”’ 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has completed the cam- 

paign for funds for Scott Hall, to be erected on the Evanston 
campus at a cost of $750,000, including endowment. The build- 
ing is a tribute to President Scott, who retired from the presi- 
dency this year. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has received a sum of $6,- 
500,000 from the Walter P. Murphy Foundation for the estab- 
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lishment of an Institute of Technology. The institute will be 
conducted on the cooperative plan, under which students will 
spend alternate periods in the classrooms and laboratories and in 
earefully selected cooperating industries. There will be four 
divisions—civil, mechanical, electrical and chemical engineering. 
The plan was originated by the late Dr. Herman Schneider at the 
University of Cincinnati nearly thirty years ago. Provision has 
been made for a limited number of scholarships. According to 
present plans, the institute is expected to be opened a year from 
this autumn and will provide for a student body of 800. Ovid 
Wallace Eshbach, personnel official in the New York office of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, has been 
appointed dean of the Institute of Technology. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY has announced a gift of $366,000 

from Cyrus McCormick, of Santa Fe, and Gordon McCormick, 
of Chicago. The McCormicks made the gift in memory of their 
father, Cyrus Hall McCormick, who was trustee of Princeton for 
forty-seven years. The fund will be used for the establishment 
of the Cyrus Hall McCormick memorial endowment for mainte- 
nance of the proposed new library building. A sum of $4,500,000 
is now being sought for the erection and endowment of the build- 
ing. 


(THE PRINCIPIA will receive by the will of Mrs. Maude L. 
Abbot of Kansas City, Missouri, about $100,000. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ALUMNAE COLLEGE was held June 
6 through 9, 1939, having as its general program-theme, 
‘Ventures in Integration.”’ 


AINT MARY’S COLLEGE of Notre Dame, Indiana, has taken 
another step in her onward progress towards general educa- 
tion. In keeping with the trend of the liberal arts colleges 
throughout the country, Saint Mary’s has revised her curriculum, 
dividing it into lower and upper divisions. In the lower division, 
the freshman and sophomore years, she has placed her program of 
general, liberal, well-rounded education, embracing all the five 
great fields of knowledge and training: religion and philosophy, 
languages and literature, the sciences and mathematics, the social 
sciences, and the fine arts. When the curriculum was revised in 
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this fashion, it was discovered that most of the liberal arts stu- 
dents, those working towards the Bachelor of Arts degree, were 
deficient in knowledge, training, or skill in the field of the fine 
arts. In 1934-35, therefore, a requirement was added to the 
lower division curriculum; namely, that every student must pre- 
sent for graduation four hours in the fine arts. One hour was 
set aside each semester of the first two years for either art or 
music appreciation. That was a beginning. This year another 
slight shift has been made in the curriculum, so that one three- 
hour course for one semester replaces the former scattered four 
hours. Thus the course is more compact and better organized. 
It is, moreover, more comprehensive, embracing all the fine arts 
and integrated by an elementary consideration of the principles of 
aesthetics. The new course is called ‘‘A Survey of the Fine 
Arts.’’ 


GARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE has been made a gift of 
$110,000 by Edward S. Harkness, the income from which is to 
be used for additional scholarship aid. 


SCRIPPS COLLEGE dedicated the new Florence Rand Lang 

Arts Building on March 7, 1939. The new building, a gift of 
Mrs. Lang of Montclair, New Jersey, after whom it is named, cost 
$75,000. It adjoins the $50,000 art building which was completed 
in 1934. Together the two buildings comprise 12 working 
studios, a large art gallery, lecture rooms, an art library and a 
music room equipped with a library of music records. Special 
features of the dedication week were three lectures by Malvina 
Hoffman, famous American sculptress, best known for her figures 
of the races in the Hall of Man at Field Museum, Chicago, and 
for her recent book, ‘‘Heads and Tales.’’ Miss Hoffman spoke on 
‘*A New Approach to Art,’’ ‘‘Water and Sculpture in Gardens”’ 
and ‘‘Sculpture Around the World.’’ 


STAN FORD UNIVERSITY announced the acceptance of $484,- 

000 in gifts for buildings and in support of research, instruc- 
tion, and scholarship. The larger gifts were for the construction 
of the Hoover Library on war, revolution, and peace. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., contributed $50,000, and the Belgian American 
Edueation Foundation contributed $300,000. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO has recently received two 

grants totaling $40,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. The sum of $23,000 is given for the development of the 
program in fine arts which the University has been conducting in 
cooperation with the Buffalo School of Fine Arts and the Albright 
Art gallery. The University now grants two degrees for work 
done in the field of fine arts; bachelor of fine arts and bachelor of 
science in education. Instruction in both fields is carried on in 
cooperation with the School of Fine Arts. The second gift—$17,- 
000—will allow the University to enlarge its unique library of 
books and manuscripts of modern poetry. This project was begun 
in the Spring of 1938, when Professor Charles D. Abbott went to 
Europe and accumulated manuscripts and work sheets from more 
than 100 British poets. He will now undertake a similar project 
with American poets. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT is the new name of 

Connecticut State College at Storrs. A bill changing the 
name was signed by Governor Baldwin and became effective July 
1, 1939. 


E UNIVERSITY OF DENVER was named beneficiary in 

the will of the late Mrs. Ellen R. Webb of Denver, Colorado, 
of $30,000 to be used for the establishment of ‘‘The Daniel Lee 
Webb Scholarship Fund.’’ This fund is designed to provide 
scholarships for those who are preparing for the law profession. 
The University of Denver recently received an endowment of 
$50,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New York for the 
maintenance of the School of Librarianship of the University. 


E UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA is in receipt of a 

grant of $20,000 from the Carnegie Corporation to finance a 
study of library resources in the Philadelphia area, and the de- 
velopment of a plan to coordinate them through a community 
bibliographic and research center. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER has received a gift of $319,- 

000 from the late Francis R. Welles, a graduate in the class 
of 1875. The gift is being used to build a dormitory for the Col- 
lege for Women, to be named Munro Hall, in honor of Dean 
Emeritus Annette G. Munro. 
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T THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO the Sir Robert Fal- 
coner Lectures were delivered by The Right Hon. The Earl 
Baldwin of Bewdley, K. G. on April 20, 21 and 22, 1939. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY is to receive ultimately around 

$500,000 from the estate of Mrs. Newton R. Wilson, who dur- 
ing her lifetime gave about $1,000,000 to the university for vari- 
ous purposes. 


ALE UNIVERSITY is the beneficiary of a $525,000 legacy 

under the will of Frank Miner Patterson, authority on bank- 
ing law. The will stipulated that $500,000 be used to establish 
the ‘‘Frank M. Patterson memorial fund,’’ the income to be used 
for schlorships for needy, deserving students, preference being 
given descendants of members of the class of 1896, academic 
department. 


YALE UNIVERSITY has received a trust fund of $1,000,000 

for the benefit of musical education and the study of art and 
literature from the estate of Mrs. Ellen Battell Stoeckel. Her 
husband, the late Carl Stoeckel, was a son of Gustave Jacob 
Stoeckel, former head of the Yale Music Department. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stoeckel founded the Litchfield County Choral Union, the 
forerunner of the Norfolk Music Festival, in which prominent 
musicians took part. It was held for many years in the Music 
Shed, a large auditorium constructed by Mr. Stoeckel on their 
estate. The trustees of the estate and Yale University are 
authorized to maintain or improve the Music Shed or to build a 
new auditorium at a cost of as much as $500,000. A renewal of 
the Norfolk Music Festivals is possible under a clause of the will 
which authorizes the trustees to hold such a festival annually or 
at three-year periods on the estate. 


JOHN WELLS MORSE has bequeathed in his will the sum of 

$200,000 to Harvard College; $50,000 to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology ; $20,000 to Fisk University ; and $10,000 
to the Utica Normal and Industrial Institute, Mississippi. 

















CURRICULUM DIVISIONS IN THE COLLEGES 
LAURA-MAY SPAIN 


Note: The facts upon which this survey is based were gathered 
by Helene K. Mosier, former Editorial Assistant of the Bulletin of 
the Association of American Colleges. 


DURING the past few years there has been an increase in cur- 

riculum divisions in the colleges. This is particularly evident 
in the various distinctions made between the initial two years and 
the final two years of the college courses. 

In a recent survey of the catalogues of 657 institutions of 
higher learning it was found that 220, or 33 per cent, had lower 
divisions in their curricula. The study included private, church 
and state controlled colleges. Table I indicates, in accordance 


TABLE I 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING HAVING 
LOWER DIVISIONS 























. Total number | Number having | Percentage having 
Kind of college of colleges lower divisions lower divisions 

Private 

BN io ek 29 12 

Women 34 12 

Coeducational ...... 89 40 

| ey 152 64 42 
Church 

ROS 65 13 

Women orrrcccecssssssee 100 22 

Coeducational ...... 239 68 

GN ssitassssscsssstzcins 404 103 25 
State 

Re ene 8 2 

Women once 11 4 

Coeducational ...... 92 47 

ee 101 53 52 
BE - sicccncnccnataex 657 220 33 














with the kind of college, the number and percentage of institu- 
tions of higher learning having lower divisions in their curricu- 
lum. 
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In these institutions of higher learning where a division in the 
curriculum occurs, not all the divisions are given names. Hovw- 
ever, the largest number of colleges, 60, use the term ‘‘lower divi- 
sion.’’ ‘‘Junior College’’ is used by 38 institutions, ‘‘ general 
eollege’’ by 14, ‘‘lower college or level’’ by 10, ‘‘lower biennium’’ 
by 6 and there are 15 other titles as well. 

At the completion of the lower division, 19 colleges grant an 
‘* Associate of Arts’’ degree, 12 give a ‘‘Junior Certificate’ and 
8 a “‘Certificate.’’ 

Twenty-three of the institutions require Comprehensive Exami- 
nations for promotion from the lower to the upper division of the 
college, a successful completion of the first two years’ work being 
a prerequisite for further study. 

These institutions having separate requirements for the first 
two years of college have required courses in the various curricu- 
lum groups, namely, the humanities, the natural sciences and 
mathematics and the social sciences. For example, in the state 
institutions, 100 per cent of the colleges for men, colleges for 
women and coeducational colleges require the students to take 
courses in the humanities, 100 per cent of the men’s colleges and 
women’s colleges have courses required in the natural sciences, 
mathematics and social sciences, and 92 per cent of the coeduca- 
tional colleges have required courses in natural science and mathe- 
matics and 94 per cent in social science. The percentage of 


TABLE II 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGES* REQUIRING COURSES IN THE VARIOUS 
CURRICULUM GROUPS 























Private Church State Total 

Per- Per- Per- Per- 

— cent- — cent- — cent- — cent- 

age age age age 

Humanities .............. 60 88 101 98 53 100 214 97 
Natural Science- 

Mathematics ...... 55 81 97 94 49 92 201 91 

Social Sciences ...... 46 68 92 89 50 94 188 85 



































* Includes only those colleges having separate requirements for the first 
two years of college. 








TABLE IIt 
YEAR-COURSE REQUIREMENTS IN THE HUMANITIES* 
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courses required in the humanities, natural sciences, mathematics 
and social sciences in the privately controlled institutions and 
church-related colleges is almost equally high. Especially is this 
true with respect to the humanities group in the curriculum. 
Table II gives a summary of group requirements according to the 
kind of college. 

Tables III, IV and V indicate the year-course requirements in 
the various curriculum groups. As in Table II, they include only 
those colleges having separate requirements for the first two years 
of college. 


TABLE V 
YEAR COURSE REQUIREMENTS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

















Year courses Total 
3/1 |1-2] 2 2 Choice | Substitute} Num- Per- 
plus | allowed exam, ber centage 
Private | 1) 18 | 10 | 13 1 2 1 46 85 
Church 1 | 46 | 13 | 19 2 11 92 89 
State ..... 21 | 12} 13 3 1 50 94 
—_ 16 85 















































NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Connecticut. Sister M. 
Isabel. 

Bard College, Columbia University, Annandale-on-Hudson. 
Robert D. Leigh (acting), president of Bennington College, 
Vermont. 

Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. Francis Session Hutchins of 
Yale-in-China. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. William J. Mur- 
phy, assistant to the Provincial of the New England Jesuit 
Province. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. Harry David Gideonse, 
head of the department of economics and sociology, Barnard 
College. 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. Daniel Sommer Robin- 
son, head of the department of philosophy at Indiana University. 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin. G. T. Vander Lugt (act- 
ing), professor of philosophy, Carroll College. 

College of the City of New York, New York. Nelson P. Mead 
(acting). 

College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. Dudley Doolittle, Vice- 
president of the Board of Trustees. 

College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho. William Webster Hall, Jr., 
Dean of the American College, Sofia, Bulgaria. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. John B. Magee, pastor of 
the First Methodist Church, Seattle, Washington. 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, La Grande, Oregon. R. J. 
Maaske, professor of education, University of North Carolina. 

Eureka College, Eureka, Illinois. Burris Dickinson (acting). 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, California. Hugh M. 
Tiner, Dean. 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York. Henry J. Arnold, profes- 
sor of psychology and director of special schools, Wittenberg 
College. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Island. T. P. Calkins, former 
Superintendent of Schools at Hempstead. 

Holy Cross, Worcester, Massachusetts. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, 
dean of Boston College. 

Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama. Harwell G. Davis, Fed- 
eral Collector of Internal Revenue for Alabama. 
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Hunter College, New York, New York. George N. Shuster (act- 
ing), managing editor of The Commonweal. 

Huron College, Huron, South Dakota. Milton Carsley Towner, 
assistant to the president and director of admissions, Lawrence 
College, and previously dean, Hamline University. 

Louisiana State University, University, Louisiana. Paul M. 
Hebert (acting), Dean of the Law School. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana. Percy A. Roy, Dean 
of Faculties and Dean of College of Arts and Sciences, Loyola 
University. 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota. Charles J. Turck of the 
staff of the Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in U. S. A. and formerly president, Centre College. 

New Mexico School of Mines, Socorro, New Mexico. C. E. Need- 
ham, associate professor of geology and mineralogy, New Mexico 
School of Mines and director of the New Mexico Bureau of Mines 
and Mineral Resources. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont. John Martin Thomas, 
acting president and formerly president of Middlebury College, 
Pennsylvania State College and Rutgers University. 

Queens-Chicora College, Charlotte, North Carolina. H. B. Blakely, 
pastor, Presbyterian Church, Staunton, Virginia. 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia. J. Earl Moreland, 
Vice-president of Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. Mrs. Dwight W. 
Morrow (acting), Trustee. 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky. Raymond F. Mc- 
Lain, president, Eureka College, Eureka, Illinois. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. James William 
Fulbright, member of the Arkansas Law School faculty. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. Robert L. Stearns, 
Dean of the School of Law, University of Colorado. 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. Charles H. Cloud, dean 
of the School of Philosophy, Jesuit Seminary, West Baden Col- 
lege, Indiana. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia. Charles 
Elmer Lawall, acting president and formerly director of the 
West Virginia School of Mines. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Massachusetts. Watt 

Tyler Cluverius, Retired Rear Admiral of U. 8. Navy. 














ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


ARNETT, TREVOR. Trends In Current Receipts and Expenditures and in 
Receipts for Capital Purposes of Endowed Universities and Colleges and 
in Current Receipts of State Universities in the United States from 1927- 
28 through 1936-37. Occasional Papers No. 12. General Education 
Board, New York. 1939. 158 p. 

BLACKBURN, WILLIAM. The Architecture of Duke University. Duke Univer- 
sity Press, Durham, North Carolina. 1939. 74 p. 

BraGpdoN, HELEN D.; BRUMBAUGH, A. J.; PILLARD, BAsIL H.; WILLIAMSON, 
E. G. Educational Counseling of College Students. American Council 
on Education Studies. Series VI. Student Personnel Work, Vol. ITI, 
No.1. Washington, D.C. April, 1939. 61 p. $.50. 

CHANCELLOR, JOHN, Editor. Helping Adults to Learn—The Library in 
Action. American Library Association, Chicago. 1939. 296 p. 

CowLEy, W. H.; Hoppock, Ropert; WILLIAMSON, E. G. Occupational 
Orientation of College Students. American Council on Education 
Studies. Series VI. Student Personnel Work, Vol. III, No. 2. Wash- 
ington, D.C. April, 1939. 74 p. $.50. 

DANTON, EMILY MILLER, Editor. The Library of Tomorrow—A Symposium. 
American Library Association. Chicago. 1939. 191 p. $2.50. 

DizEHL, Haroup S. AND SHEPARD, CHARLES E. The Health of College Stu- 
dents. A Report to the American Youth Commission. American Council 
On Education. Washington, D. C. 1939. 169 p. $1.50, cloth bound. 

Downs, RosertT B., Editor. Guide for the Description and Evaluation of 
Research Materials. American Library Association, Chicago. 1939. 
49 p. 

EDUCATIONAL PoLIcIES COMMISSION. Federal Activities In Education. Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States and the American 
Association of School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. July, 1939. 151 p. 

Epwarps, Newton. Equal Educational Opportunity For Youth—A Na- 
tional Responsibility. A Report to the American Youth Commission. 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 1939. 189 p. 
$2.00. 

HANLEY, Epona Ruts. College and University Library Buildings. American 
Library Association, Chicago. 1939. 152 p. $4.50. 

HarPER, CHARLES A. A Century of Public Teacher Education. The Hugh 
Birch-Horace Mann Fund for The American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. A Department of The National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1939. 175 p. $.50, post paid. Order from R. L. West, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. Quantity discounts given. 

Hotmes, Lutv. A History of the Position of Dean of Women in a Selected 
Group of Co-Educational Colleges and Universities in the United States. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. 1939. 141 p. 

JOHNSON, B. Lamar. Vitalizing A College Library. American Library 
Association, Chicago. 1939. 122 p. $2.00. 

JONES, EpwarD 8. Improvement of Study Habits. Foster and Stewart, 
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Buffalo, New York. A completely revised and enlarged 5th edition. 
June, 1939. 112 p. 

Knipp, ANNA HEUBECK AND THOMAS, THADDEUS P. The History of Goucher 
College. Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. 1938. 659 p. $3.00. 

MARSH, CLARENCE STEPHEN, Editor. School Buildings and Equipment. 
American Council on Education Studies. Series I. Reports of Com- 
mittees of the Council. Vol. III, No. 8. Washington, D. C. April, 
1939. 30 p. $.25. 

McCracKEN, CHARLES C., General Director. A survey of student personnel 
services in fifty colleges affiliated with the board of Christian education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. Part I. 
Pre-College Guidance. Charles C. McCracken, Department of Colleges, 
Board of Christian Education, 822 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 1939. 51 p. $.50, payable with order. 

MUNTHE, WILHELM. American Librarianship From A European Angle. 
American Library Association, Chicago, Illinois. 1939. 191 p. $2.00. 

NELSON, ESTHER Marion. An Analysis of Content of Student-Teaching 
Courses for Education of Elementary Teachers in State Teachers Col- 
leges. Contributions to Education, No. 723. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 1939. 331 p. $3.15. 

On Going To College—A Symposium. Oxford University Press, New York. 
1938. $2.50. 

PHELPS, WILLIAM LYON. Autobiography with Letters. Oxford University 
Press, New York. 1939. $3.75. 

SEYBOLD, GENEVA, Compiler. American Foundations and Their Fields. IV. 
Raymond Rich Associates, New York. 1939. 218 p. $3.75. 

SHorEs, Louis. Basic Reference Books. American Library Association, 
Chicago. 2nd Edition. 1939. 472 p. $4.25. 

SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Editor. History of The Ohio State University. Volume 
IV. The University In The Great War. Part II and Part III. Our 
Men in Military and Naval Service. The Ohio State University Press, 
Columbus. 1938. 631 p. 

Simon, Henry W. Preface To Teaching. Oxford University Press, New 
York. 1938. 110 p. $1.50. 

Social Service and the Schools. The Educational Policies Commission, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 1939. 147 p. 

StTaLtEy, S—Ewarp C. Sports Education—The New Curriculum in Physical 
Education. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 1939. 325 p. 
$2.50. 

Waptes, Douetas. Investigating Library Problems. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 1939. 116 p. $1.00. 

WESSEL, PAauL. Das Aufbauprinzip der Technik. Verlag von Ernst Rein- 
hardt, Miinchen. 1937. 39 p. 

WESSEL, PauL. Physik—fiir das Studium an Technischen Hochschulen und 
Universitaten und zwm Gebrauch in der Praxis. Verlag von Ernst Rein- 
hardt, Miinchen. 1939. 514 p. 

Wicks, RosBertT RUSSELL. One Generation and Another—Handing On A 
Family Tradition. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1939. 191 p. 
$1.50. 





